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Loans To Railways 


The allotment last week by the government’s Public 
Works Administration of $135,000,000 to be loaned to 
the railways is probably the most important economic- 
ally sound action that has been taken for the use of 
government money to promote business recovery. Of 
the amount mentioned, $51,000,000 has been made 
available to aid railways throughout the country to pur- 
chase 1,000,000 tons of steel rail and 400,000 tons of 
track fastenings and plates, and $84,000,000 is to be 
used by the Pennsylvania Railroad for various pur- 
poses, including pushing forward its electrification 
from New York to Washington and the construction 
of 7,000 freight cars. 

Reference was made in these columns last week to 
the effects on business and employment that will be 
produced by the purchase and laying of the rail. The 
expenditures to be made by the Pennsylvania with the 
money borrowed by it will not only give direct em- 
ployment to 18,000 men, but will involve purchases 
from at least 60 companies and stimulate business and 
employment in 35 states. 

It is significant that the Pennsylvania, which has re- 
paid all its loans from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, has been the first railroad system to accept 
large loans from the Public Works Administration. 
In one sense the Pennsylvania did not need the money. 
In another and more important sense it did need it. 
Like most other railways, it could have continued to 
render good and adequate service for some time with- 
out it. It could better afford to accept it on the terms 
on which it was offered, however, and begin spending 
it immediately than to delay making the improvements 
in its facilities and effecting the economies that the 
early expenditure of the money would make practicable. 


“Easy Money Grant’”—a Misrepresentation 


Nothing could better illustrate the confusion of eco- 
nomic thinking, or the lack of it, shown in many quar- 
ters than the fact that these loans to the railways already 
have been described as an “easy money grant” in one 
newspaper published in a community which thus far 
has been unable to get money from the government for 
certain public works. In the interest of understand- 
ing and fairness it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the railroads have not sought these or other loans 
from the Public Works Administration. The rail- 
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roads now owe the government about $330,000,000 
which was loaned to them through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Developments resulting from 
these loans made them strongly indisposed to accept 
any more. These developments included a demagogic 
outcry that the government was taking care of big cor- 
porations and neglecting the common man. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the loans made to the railroads by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation were intended to 
prevent losses by life insurance companies and savings 
banks owning large amounts of railroad securities— 
losses which would have been suffered principally by 
the common man. The public works act passed last 
June contained a provision for “works” loans to the 
railways, but no railroad came forward and asked for 
them. The Roosevelt administration wanted them to 
take the money and spend it expressly to increase em- 
ployment and help promote economic recovery, and the 
initiative in opening negotiations to that end was taken 
by representatives of the administration, and not by 
the railroads. This statement is based by the Railway 
Age upon a definite knowledge of what actually has 
occurred. Furthermore, the government has now ap- 
pointed a liason officer for the Public Works Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation 
to promote borrowing by other railways. There can 
be no just criticism of the loans excepting upon the 
ground either that the expenditure of the money by 
the railways will not help to revive business, or that it 
will be harmful to the railways themselves to borrow 
and spend it. 


Will Business Be Helped? 


First, then, will the expenditure of the money by the 
railways help to revive business, and thereby increase 
employment and promote recovery? It will, if the ex- 
penditure of ary money provided by the government 
for any purpose will have these effects. First, un- 
like expenditures upon federal, state and’ municipal 
government public works, it probably, in the long run, 
will not cost the taxpayers anything. Following the 
return of the railways to private control in 1920 the 
government loaned them $1,080,000,000, all of which 
but about $40,000,000 has been repaid with interest that 
yielded a large profit to the government. The money 
now being borrowed by them will likewise be repaid 
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if their earning capacity is ever reasonably restored. 
Second, the money will be spent for deferred main- 
tenance and improvements which will help the railways 
to maintain an essential service and effect economies in 
operation. Of how much of the expenditures proposed 
upon government public works can it be said with any 
assurance that they will not be a burden upon the 
taxpayers, that they will be made only for essential 
purposes, and that they will effect economies? Third, 
unlike the expenditures upon government public works, 
those for which loans to the railways are being made 
can be begun at once and will produce immediate effects 
upon general business and employment. Fourth, the 
increased employment they will cause will be given to 
men who will be able to do their accustomed work in 
their own communities. Fifth, they will directly stimu- 
late the capital goods industries, the decline of em- 
ployment in which has been the greatest. The prin- 
cipal avowed objectives of the government’s recovery 
policies being an immediate stimulation of business and 
employment to meet an emergency, in what better way 
could attainment of that objective be sought than by 
loans to increase railway expenditures ? 


Will the Railways Be Benefited? 


Will the acceptance of further government loans and 
increase of their expenditures be of benefit to the rail- 
ways? If they would not be, the railways would not 
be warranted in accepting the loans. A plausible argu- 
ment could be made that it is undesirable for the rail- 
ways to increase their existing indebtedness, and espe- 
cially to increase their indebtedness to the government, 
at a time when the future of business is so doubtful 
and is rendered more doubtful than it otherwise would 
be by certain government policies that are intended to 
promote economic revolution and consequently tend to 
delay economic recovery. One answer to that argu- 
ment is that those who are most strongly opposed to 
revolutionary policies that tend to delay recovery should 
be the strongest supporters of policies that do not tend 
to promote revolution and do tend to promote recovery. 
The less effective support the administration receives 
in trying to carry out sound policies, the greater will 
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be the pressure upon it to carry out unsound policies, 
and the greater its disposition to yield to such pressure. 
The Railway Age believes it will be an economically 
sound policy for most railways to accept loans from the 
Public Works Administration, both because they can 
save by borrowing the money on the terms now offered 
and spending it, and because, by helping the govern- 
ment to carry out sound policies, they will help to re- 
duce the danger that there will be carried out unsound 
policies that would be as injurious to them as to any 
other industry. 


Sound Versus Unsound Policies 


The terms for loans now offered the railways are 
more liberal than they can hope to get for years, if 
ever, from private investors. It is hardly conceivable 
that the management of any railway which has dras- 
tically reduced its capital and maintenance expenditures 
during the last three years could not, even on the basis 
of present traffic, so use part of the money as to effect 
annual savings in operating expenses several times as 
great as the annual interest it would have to pay on it. 
The savings in operating expenses accomplished would 
be greatly increased if a substantial expansion of gen- 
eral business and traffic should occur, and even the 
most pessimistic can hardly believe that a substantial 
improvement in business will be long postponed if real 
backing is given to sound government policies. The 
downward trend since July undoubtedly has been prin- 
cipally due to unwise government economic policies, 
and it does not seem reasonable to anticipate that an 
administration which is absolutely dependent upon an 
improvement in business for its continuance in power 
will persist indefinitely in following unsound policies 
if it can get encouragement and support for sound 
policies. The very terms upon which loans are now 
being offered to the railways indicate a realization by 
some, at least, of the administrators of the govern- 
ment’s policies that, not government dictation to busi- 
ness, but government co-operation with business, is 
required to promote recovery, and business should, in 
its own interest, promptly accept every form of real and 
constructive co-operation that is offered. 





Secretary Ickes rightly emphasizes the celerity with which 
$135,000,000 of Public Works Administration funds allotted 
to railroad uses can be forced into payroll circulation. In 
this respect such government loans have positive advan- 
tages over miscellaneous “public works,” which despite the 
best efforts of government bureaus remain hampered by 
inevitably slow legal procedure. 

In another respect they are eminently right. The employ- 
ment they create will be that of men who need not leave 
their homes to get jobs, who will work at their accustomed 
trades and spend their earnings in their hundreds of widely 
scattered home communities. The loans, moreover, will af- 
fect the capital goods industries, which in their nature are 
least affected by the employment-spreading devices of NRA. 
If we must stimulate industry by “artificial” means such as 
these—and we doubtless must while the emergency lasts— 





Straight Into Payrolls 


they should be applied to the trades in which stagnation is 
at its worst. * * * 

It may be asked whether this plan for reviving capital 
goods industries which Secretary Ickes has begun to apply 
to the railroad field could not safely and beneficially be ap- 
plied to others. It is true enough, on the whole, that greater 
plant capacity is not just now the country’s crying need. 
But plant upkeep and rehabilitation have been in arrears 
for two or three years; this is even more true of the smaller 
establishments in every state than of the great centralized 
industries. Whatever help can be extended for overhaul and 
improvement, on adequate security, will do incomparably 
more to enlist private enterprise and private capital for na- 
tional recovery than an equal allotment of funds to unpro- 
ductive public works still in the planning stage. 


From an Editorial in the Wall Street Journal. 
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Traffic Development Series 


Article No. 12 


W hat Results from Storedoor Service? 


L.c. |. freight traffic increases generally reported— 
How expense can be reduced 


HE proof of the pudding is in the eating. In the 
i preceding article of this Traffic Development 

Series, published in the Railway Age of November 
4, it was pointed out that there exists a demand on the 
part of shippers for storedoor collection and delivery 
of ll. freight, and that this demand is recognized by 
most railway officers and by others who have under- 
taken to inform themselves on the subject. It was 
suggested that the provision of such service is a neces- 
sary part of the traffic development program which the 
railways must adopt if they are to recover freight traffic 
which has already been lost, and forestall the loss of 
additional traffic, to highway competitors. In theory, 
pick-up and delivery service appears to be a promising 
means of meeting truck competition, since thereby the 
railways duplicate a feature of truck transportation that 
has found favor among shippers. But theory is not 
enough. How about railroad pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice in actual practice? What have been the results of 
railroad provision of storedcor service? On those roads 
which have tried it, has it stopped the loss and brought 
about the recovery of l.c.l. freight traffic? 

If the expressed opinions of officers on the roads 
which have tried the service are to be taken at their 
face value, the question cannot be answered with a 
simple “yes” or “no”. The situation was aptly expressed 
by J. R. Turney, formerly vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the St. Louis Southwestern, and now director 
of the Section of Transportation Service under the 
Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation. In an address 
delivered about a year ago, he said, “The experiment of 
the southwestern lines in giving storedoor delivery of 
l.c.l. freight during the past year has proved a magnificent 





success or a miserable failure, depending upon the source 
of your information. With respect to this question, the 
southwestern carriers are divided into three parts. The 
first part were and still are convinced that the scheme 
is a hare-brained method of increasing carrier deficits. 
It was inevitable that they should accept the tariff as a 
mere change in routine, depend upon draymen to ad- 
vise the public of its provisions, and let time justify 
their worst convictions. It has. The second class set 
about the experiment enthusiastically in the belief that, 
with storedoor delivery, a magic incantation had been 
found by which trucks could be forever exorcised. 
They have been disappointed. The third believed it 
essential to advertise the new service and supplement it 
not only with an active solicitation but by improved 
handling. On the whole, the last group of carriers is 
satisfied but not contented with results.” 
Opinion Divided 

At the present time, some officers, even of roads 
which have made determined efforts to extract the 
greatest good from their provision of pick-up and de- 
livery service, state that it has had little effect in meet- 
ing truck competition, while others are enthusiastic 
over the results which they have secured and point to 
them as evidence that truck competition cannot be met 
by the railways without the adoption, among other things, 
of storedoor service. The assistant freight traffic 
manager of one road says, “The pick-up and delivery 
service provided by us has served to hold a greater 
volume of: the I.c.l. traffic than would have been re- 
tained if this service had not been provided, but we 
attribute that condition to the comparatively low rates 
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Pick-Up and Delivery Trucks of Its Subsidiary Have Recovered Much Traffic for the Southern Pacific 
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which were published at the time the pick-up and de- 
livery service was established, rather than to the ad- 
ditional service that it affords. The l.c.l. traffic has 
continued to be diverted from us gradually to the high- 
way motor trucks.” The freight traffic manager of 
another railway says, “So far as our railroad is con- 
cerned, the result of the pick-up and delivery service has 
been to restore to us some of the traffic that we would 
not otherwise have received.” A third officer states 
that the pick-up and delivery service on his railway has 
brought about a gradual but steady increase in l.c.l 
freight traffic ever since it was established. 

If it cannot be said that railways which have es- 
tablished pick-up and delivery service are uniformly en- 
thusiastic over the results, it can at least be stated with 
assurance that a majority of those which have labored 
with persistence and resourcefulness to make it a suc- 
cess, have found their efforts rewarded. They have 
found that pick-up and delivery service of l.c.l. freight, 
while capable of no miracles in defeating truck com- 
petition, is an essential ally in the campaign for freight 
traffic recovery. There are a number of good examples 
of railways of this sort, but reference to only a half 
dozen of them will suffice to make the point. 


Southern Pacific Gets Good Results 


One such road is the Southern Pacific, a subsidiary 
of which, the Pacific Motor Transport Company, origi- 
nated a highly successful means of meeting truck com- 
petition by the co-ordination of railway and highway 
service. The Pacific Motor Transport Company oper- 
ates as a carrier in its own right, providing truck serv- 
ice for collection and delivery of its freight and con- 
tracting with the railways over whose lines it operates 
for station-to-station service. The Pacific Motor Trans- 
port Company established service on the Southern 
Pacific between Los Angeles, Cal., and Santa Barbara 
on October 1, 1929. Within 30 days, it was hauling an 
average of 15 tons of l.cl freight per day to Santa 
Barbara, all of which was business previously moving 
by truck, and the earnings averaged as high as 80 cents 
a car-mile after payment of pick-up and delivery costs. 

This is typical of what occurred wherever the Pacific 
Motor Transport Company extended its operations. 
Within less than two years, the company was carrying 
10,000 tons of l.c.l. freight per month, with revenues 
in excess of $80,000. Part of this increase in business 
was due to expansion of the service but most of it, 
despite depressed business conditions, was due to in- 
creased traffic in the territory which had been served for 
some time. What the Pacific Motor Transport Company 
accomplished in the first two years of its operations, 
it is continuing to accomplish. There is evidence of this 
in the annual report of the Southern Pacific for the 
year 1932, which said at one point, “The volume of 
traffic secured by the Pacific Motor Transport Company 
increased 43.42 per cent over that for the year 1931. 
Much of the competitive traffic handled by the trans- 
port company has been taken from competing motor 
trucks.” The establishment of the Pacific Motor Trans- 
port Company, with storedoor collection and delivery 
service as a fundamental feature of its operations, has 
been of tremendous value to the Southern Pacific in 
helping it to meet truck competition. 


Progress on S. P. & S. 


Another Pacific Coast example of a railway which 
has successfully used pick-up and delivery service in 
a counter-attack against truck competition is the Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle, which has a subsidiary, the 
Northwest Freight Transport Company, operating in a 
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manner similar to that of the Pacific Motor Transport 
Company. The Northwest Freight Transport Company 
began its operations in November, 1930. Traffic re- 
covery began immediately, and in the fifth month of 
operation traffic in the territory served by the transport 
company had so increased that the total of railway traf- 
fic and of transport company traffic for the month of 
March, 1931, was 81 per cent greater than in the same 
month of the previous year, in spite of the general de- 
cline of business activity and of railway traffic in general 
which occurred during the year. The pick-up and de- 
livery service definitely stopped and apparently has con- 
tinued to stop the trend away from the railway and 
has been responsible for restoring a considerable amount 
of merchandise to freight trains. 

On the Texas & Pacific, a subsidiary, the Texas & 
Pacific Motor Transport Company, is the medium by 
which shippers are afforded a co-ordinated rail-highway 
service. In the face of declining business conditions in 
general, the merchandise traffic handled by the Texas 
& Pacific Motor Transport Company began a rapid in- 
crease shortly after it was established, so that in the 
last month of the first year’s operation, the volume of 
traffic was 140 per cent of the general average over the 
12-months period. A careful check at two of the prin- 
cipal distributing centers where the motor transport 
company operates showed that approximately 85 per 
cent of the tonnage handled had been recovered from 
competitive motor trucks. In some instances, the re- 
covery was still larger. This was shown by a check 
of an average day’s shipments made by a large whole- 
sale house, where 44 out of 45 shipments handled by the 
transport company formerly would have moved by 
truck. Offering storedoor collection and delivery serv- 
ice, the Texas & Pacific Motor Transport Company is 
definitely meeting and overcoming truck competition 
along the lines of the Texas & Pacific. 


Katy Traffic Steadily Increases 


Another southwestern road, the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, has likewise effected the recovery of traffic 
through the provision of pick-up and delivery service for 
l.c.l. freight. A subsidiary of this railway, the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Transportation Company, recently 
completed the third year of its operations, handling in the 
last month of the third year nearly 6,000,000 Ib. of out- 
bound l.c.l. freight, the heaviest tonnage in its history. 
The operations of the transportation company have been 
successful from the beginning. The first year’s opera- 
tions showed a total outbound business of 39,211,113 
lb. of lc.l. freight. This business was increased by 
16 per cent in the second year, when 45,494,094 Ib. of 
freight were handled There was a 21 per cent further 
increase in business in the third year as compared with 
the second year, a total of 54,941,231 Ib. of freight hav- 
ing been handled. During the first six months of this 
year, the outbound business handled by the transporta- 
tion company represented an increase of 52 per cent 
over the corresponding months of 1931. 

The Louisville & Nashville, together with several of 
its connecting lines, began the provision of pick-up and 
delivery service for l.c.l. freight on March 15 of this 
year. During the month of August, the pick-up and 
delivery service was credited with the recovery of 10,- 
130,232 Ib. of freight. This estimate does not take into 
consideration the amount of business that neither termi- 
nated nor originated on the Louisville & Nashville nor 
the tonnage received and delivered to connections. The 
operation of the pick-up and delivery service is also 
attracting a certain amount of carload business which 
the railway might not otherwise secure, and it is esti- 
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mated that the traffic recovered during August, to- 
gether with retained business that otherwise would have 
been lost, was approximately 20,000,000 Ib. 

In the first year of its provision of pick-up and de- 
livery service, the Boston & Maine conservatively con- 
cluded that this additional inducement to shipping by 
rail had prevented a further spread of truck compe- 
tition in its territory and had brought about the return 
of some business to the railroad. Pick-up and delivery 
service began on the Boston & Maine on May 16, 
1932. For the week ending May 13, 1933, the for- 
warded merchandise traffic from all pick-up points, in- 
cluding Boston, represented an increase of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 lb., or 45 per cent, over that handled 
in the same week of 1932. In Boston alone, there 
was an increase of approximately 1,000,000 lb. in the 
merchandise traffic handled, or 39 per cent. 


Does Added Traffic Justify Expense? 


The foregoing would appear to leave little room for 
doubt that on these roads at least the provision of pick- 
up and delivery service has brought about increases in 
business and recovery of traffic from trucking com- 


Efficiency, Economy and Increased 

Traffic Have Resulted from the 

Cotton Belt’s Operation, Through 

a Subsidiary, of Its Own Pick-Up 
and Delivery Equipment 


petitors. There remains, however, the question of 
whether the increased traffic is sufficient to offset the 
extra expense incurred in the provision of free store- 
door delivery. It is generally recognized that the cost 
of furnishing pick-up and delivery service is a rather 
large proportion of the gross revenue on short-haul 
business. As one railway officer expresses it, “The 
cost of this service under the present rate structure is 
altogether too great in proportion to the net revenue 
resulting on business handled within a radius of perhaps 
150 to 200 miles. This cost remaining constant, how- 
ever, should permit satisfactory net returns for business 
handled greater distances.” Statistics tending to show 
how profitable have been the increases in traffic result- 
ing from the provision of pick-up and delivery service 
are not ordinarily available for publication. Two in- 
stances in which such data have been made available, 
however, are enlightening. 

During the month of April, 1933, the Boston & Maine 
handled at all points 38,564 pick-up and delivery ship- 
ments, weighing 16,702,242 lb. The trucking cost on 
the local business was approximately $5,500, or 20 per 
cent of the freight revenue. The average rate earned 
on this local business was 40 cents per 100 lb., or 32 
cents per 100 lb. if the cost of trucking is deducted. 
The trucking cost on the entire pick-up and delivery 
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traffic, including local and joint traffic, was approxi- 
mately $9,900, or 18 per cent of the revenue on the 
business so handled. The Boston & Maine’s average 
earnings on the freight were 33 cents per 100 Ib., or 
27 cents per 100 Ib. if the cost of trucking is deducted. 

Two years after the beginning of its operations, the 
average gross earnings on freight handled by the Pa- 
cific Motor Transport Company, Southern Pacific sub- 
sidiary, were $8.70 per ton. The average cost of pick- 
up and delivery service was $1.15 per ton for each 
service, or a total of $2.30 for both. Deduction of this 
expense leaves $6.40 a ton—the earnings from what 
was largely “added traffic” which otherwise would have 
moved by truck, and the handling of which by rail 
required no additional train service, few additional car- 
miles and little added station expense. 

Later experiments of the Pacific Motor Transport 
Company have shown the way whereby the expenses 
of pick-up and delivery service can be reduced. This 


company has found that, with some exceptions, it can 
provide better service and at less cost by operating its 
own trucks than by contracting for the work with local 
draymen. 


At Santa Barbara, Cai., for example, the 





operation of the company’s own delivery trucks has 
been carried on at an average cost of $414 per month, 
or of $1.06 a ton, while, when this work was done by 
the local drayman, the cost was $1.70 a ton, and the 
service was less satisfactory. At points where the Pa- 
cific Motor Transport Company has changed over from 
provision of pick-up and delivery service by contract 
truck to operation of its own trucks, the reduction in 
the pick-up and delivery expense has averaged approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. The Pacific Motor Transport Com- 
pany has found not only how traffic can be recovered 
from competitive trucks, but also how the expense of 
doing what is necessary to recover lost business can 
be held to the minimum, thereby increasing the net earn- 
ings from the recovered freight traffic. 


Conclusions Based on Experience 
What conclusions are to be drawn from the experi- 


ences of the railways mentioned in the foregoing? 
These, it seems, can fairly be stated: Pick-up and de- 
livery service for 1. c. 1. freight, when provided by 
railways, offsets a feature of truck transportation which 
has been found attractive by shippers. By itself, it 
will not bring about a recovery of railway traffic which 
has been lost to motor trucks, but taken in conjunction 
(Continued on page 694) 
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The Long Skew Crossing of Chelten Avenue Was the Key Point in the Project 


Large Grade Separation Project 
Completed on the Reading 


Tracks raised for 1.8 miles through the Germantown section of 
Philadelphia, Pa., to improve crossing conditions— 
Two attractive stations provided 


grade separation and general improvement project 
on its Germantown and Chestnut Hill suburban 
line, at Germantown, an important densely populated 
residential and business section of the City of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This work included the elevation of two 
tracks for a distance of about 1.8 miles, the improve- 
ment of conditions at nine street crossings, and the 
construction of two passenger stations, new local 
freight handling facilities, and two long freight lead 
tracks. This work was carried out simultaneously with 
the electrification of the line, which, however, was 
handled as an entirely separate project. The work at 
Germantown, exclusive of electrification, cost approxi- 
mately $1,800,000. 
The Germantown and Chestnut Hill branch, which 
is a part of the old Philadelphia, Germantown & Norris- 
town railroad, constructed in 1832 and now double- 


T Reading has recently completed an important 
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Sketch of Old and Revised Track Layout Through Germantown 
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track, has always been an important commuter line, but 
is expected to become increasingly so as a result of the 
recent improvements. In passing through Germantown, 
the most important suburb on the branch, the railroad 
lies largely in a valley and, prior to the elevation work, 
crossed eight streets, three at grade and the remainder 
overhead. Practically all of the latter crossings in- 
volved narrow underpasses, with restricted clearances, 
some of the structures having been constructed as early 
as 1854. In the new work, the three grade crossings 
were eliminated by track elevation, one new street was 
carried under the railroad, and all but one of the other 
crossings were widened and otherwise improved by the 
construction of new bridges. In the exception noted, 
the existing structure, which had a clear span of 40 
ft., was raised to give additional highway clearance, 
and was provided with new bridge seats and back walls. 
Altogether, eight main track bridges were constructed, 
six carrying two tracks, one carrying four tracks, and 
another carrying three tracks. In addition, two double- 
track bridges and one three-track bridge were built over 
one of the streets to carry the new freight tracks. 

The track elevation was largely for the purpose of 
separating grades at the three crossings, all of which 
were located in the heart of the business section, and 
one of which carried two street car tracks and par- 
ticularly heavy vehicle traffic. In effecting this separa- 
tion, however, it was recognized that opportunity would 
be afforded to improve conditions at the street under- 
crossings, which fact was particularly desirable from 
the standpoint of street traffic. It was apparent also 
that this work would permit improvement of the rather 
irregular alinement of the railroad, without materially 
exceeding the existing maximum grade. 

Prior to the elevation work, the line, from the south, 
approached the first crossing affected, Wister street, on 
an eight-degree curve. Passing a small local passenger 
station at this point and then over Wister street on a 
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bridge, it continued almost due west, crossing over Penn 
street and Church lane in succession, two important 
streets about 1200 ft. apart, and passing another small 
passenger station, called the Wingohocking station, lo- 
cated about midway between these streets. About 300 
ft. west of Church lane, the line began an abrupt swing 
to the north on a curve of approximately 14 deg. 30 
min. and about 1300 ft. long, with 112 deg. of central 
angle. On this curve the line crossed in succession Ar- 
mat street, Chelten avenue and Baynton street at grade. 
On the outside of the curve near the center, between 
Armat street and Chelten avenue, the latter the most 
important thoroughfare. in the town, were located the 
main passenger station and the old local freight facilities. 

The elimination of the grade crossing at Chelten ave- 
nue was the principal objective of the elevation project. 
At the same time, this thoroughfare, and the next, 
Baynton street, about 300 ft. to the north, were the 
critical points in the project since the separation of 
grades at these streets required the greatest rise in the 
track level. 

Beyond the north end of the curve, about 100 ft. north 
of the Baynton Street crossing, the line continued gen- 
erally north, passing over Morton and Haines streets 
on bridges. Between the crossings of these streets, 
which are approximately 1700 ft. apart, lay Magnolia 
street, which, except for a pedestrian subway, was 
blocked by the railroad, and Musgrave street, which 
had never been opened across the right-of-way. 

The old line was on a generally ascending grade 
northward through the town, varying from 0.6 per cent 
from a point about 600 ft. south of Wister street to 
Penn street, then 0.5 per cent to Armat street, and then 
increased to 0.8 per cent to about Morton street, where 
it increased to 1.02 per cent to a point north of Haines 
street. 

The track elevation was started about 1200 ft. south 
of Wister street, the line rising on a 1 per cent grade 
to Wister street and then on a 0.5 per cent grade for 
a distance of approximately 1,000 ft., beyond which 
point it was increased to 1.29 per cent to Armat street. 
From Armat street to Chelten avenue, there is a ver- 
tical curve, which connects with a short section of level 
track between Chelten avenue and Baynton street, where 
the elevated tracks are from 18 to 20% ft. above the 
old level. North of Baynton street the tracks descend 
on a grade of 1.5 per cent for a distance of about 800 
ft. to Morton street, and then climb again on a grade 
approximating 1.5 per cent to a connection with the old 
line about 200 ft. north of Haines street. 

Reference to the profile of the new line shows that 
the elevation required to effect grade separation at both 
Chelten avenue and Baynton streets was secured with- 
out lowering the streets and without increasing materi- 
ally the ruling grade on the line. The dip in the line 
north of Baynton street, with its low point in the vi- 
cinity of Morton street, was permitted since there was 


Looking Over the Platform Facilities 
at the New Germantown Station 
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Profiles of the Old and Elevated Tracks Through Germantown 


no necessity for enlarging the existing undercrossing at 
this latter street, and to alter the old track level at 
this point as little as possible saved much filling and re- 
taining wall construction. This sag introduced sections 
of 1.5 per cent grade each side of Morton street, but 
these are short and present no obstacle to the operation 
of the electric commuter trains and the few local steam 
freight trains which use the line. 

In the track elevation work, the old 40-ft., 22-ft. and 
40-ft. bridges at Wister street, Penn street and Church 
lane, respectively, were widened to 50 ft.; Armat street, 
Chelten avenue and Baynton street were each crossed 
by new bridges; the old 50-ft. bridge span at Morton 
street was renewed in kind; a new undercrossing with 


a 60-ft. opening was provided at Musgrave street; and 


increased vertical clearance was provided at Haines 
street by raising the existing bridge. No change was 
made at Magnolia street where there was already a pe- 
destrian subway. Other improvements involved in the 
project included the construction of a relatively small 
but attractive passenger station between Wister and Penn 
streets, called Wister station, to replace the old Wingo- 
hocking and Wister stations, which were abandoned, 
and the construction of entirely new station facilities 
at Germantown proper to replace an old shed-type 
station. 


Methods Varied with Conditions 


The elevation of the tracks was, for the most part, 
done one track at a time, although at several points 
the new alinement was straightened to eliminate several 
unnecessary swings, and both tracks were raised simul- 
taneously. Stated briefly, the general construction pro- 
gram and method of train operation were as follows: 
South of Penn street, all train operation was confined 
to the northbound main and the southbound main was 
taken out of service. Near Penn street, traffic was 
shifted from the northbound main to the southbound 
main for single-track operation to the north end of the 
work throughout the first stage of construction. From 


Penn street north to Baynton street, the southbound 
main was then shifted to the west and south as far 























The Cellular Retaining Walls Within the Main Station Area, Just 
Before Filling Was Begun 


as possible to avoid interference between train operation 
and the work. .This move permitted unrestricted double- 
track construction work to proceed over the most critical 
section of the project, including the new Germantown 
passenger station with its long elevated platforms, and 
the main line crossings of Armat street and Chelten 
avenue. 

With operation so lined up, the southbound half of 
the roadbed, south of Penn street, was raised, this work 
including the construction of the southbound half of 
. the new Wister street bridge and the southbound, or 
principal half of the new Wister station. Beyond the 
point of transfer of traffic from the northbound to the 
southbound track near Penn street, the first stage of 
the work was on the north side of the right-of-way, or 
across the full width of the normal roadway where the 
shifting of the southbound main permitted. Retaining 
walls were first constructed where necessary, along with 
as much of the new bridge abutments and curb piers as 
was possible, and filling operations were then begun. By 
shifting the southbound main temporarily and straight- 
ening the track alinement in the vicinity of Penn street, 
it was possible to complete the new double-track bridge 
at this point in the first stage of the work. At Church 
lane, the same situation prevailed, but since the new 
bridge here carries two new local freight leads in addi- 
tion to the main tracks, only its north half could be 
completed during the first stage. 


Much Done Without Traffic Interference 


At Armat street, where grade separation was effected 
for both mains as well as for the service ends of the 
new freight leads, the first stage of the work included 
the construction of retaining walls, and the completion 
of the double-track main line bridge, the northbound 
freight lead bridge and the more northerly or easterly 
of the three freight yard bridges. Between Armat 
street and Chelten avenue, the first stage included the 
construction of retaining walls along both sides of the 
right-of-way, the erection of the new Germantown pas- 
senger and freight stations, the completion of the two- 
track bridge over Chelten avenue, and the erection of 
the northbound half of the two-track bridge over Bayn- 
ton street. 

North of Baynton street, the walls and embankment 
on the northbound side were constructed first, along 
with the northbound half of the new Morton Street 
bridge. In this section, owing to the narrow width of 
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the right-of-way, concrete cribbing had to be used to 
a considerable extent to prevent the inner side of the 
single-track fill from encroaching on the operating track, 
and throughout about 300 ft. even this construction was: 
not adequate, the height of the fill requiring the construc- 
tion of a temporary timber trestle. 

At Musgrave street, where a new undercrossing was. 
provided, which involved the removal of the railroad 
embankment across the street, it was necessary during 
the first stage of the work to construct a temporary low- 
level timber trestle under the southbound main in order 
that that track could be kept in service while the street 
excavation was being made and while the northbound 
half of the bridge was being built. During the construc- 
tion of the trestle, all traffic was carried around it tem- 
porarily on a short section of the northbound main. 

At Haines street, the most northerly street involved 
in the project, the existing girder structure was merely 
raised about 16 in. to afford an underclearance of 14 
ft. The entire bridge was raised as a unit, without any 
special difficulty. 

Upon the completion of the high-level northbound 
track and the northbound sides of the new Wister and 
Germantown stations, all traffic was transferred to this 
track. This transfer, which completely separated rail 
and street traffic through the town, was effected on Au- 
gust 1, 1932, 237 days after the work was begun. 

The closing stage of the project involved many de- 
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The New Germantown Station Affords Every Convenience of a 
Large Station 


tailed operations, but all were of a rather ordinary na- 
ture, directed toward the elevation of the southbound 
main track and the southbound freight lead, and the 
completion of the new passenger station and freight fa- 
cilities. All of this work was practically completed on 
December 2, 1932, when the high-level southbound main 
was put in service, 

The grading in connection with the work, which 
amounted to approximately 120,000 cu yd., was handled 
largely by motor trucks, although some work-train fill 
was made during the second half of the construction. 
Most of the filling material was common soil, secured 
from excavations in connection with local building 
operations. 


Details of Bridge Construction 


There is little of an unusual nature about the bridges 
constructed in connection with the track elevation, all, 
with the exception of the three freight track bridges 
over Armat street and the main line bridge over Mus- 
grave street, being of the girder type with concrete 
decks carrying 10 in. of stone ballast beneath the ties. 
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The other bridges are of the I-beam type, with the 
deck steel completely encased in concrete. The decks 
in all cases were waterproofed with three plies of fabric 
in asphalt, covered with asphalt plank. 

Through, half-through and deck girders were used 
in the different plate girder structures, through and half- 
through girders being utilized where required to secure 
adequate under-clearance for street traffic. The floor- 
beams of the through and half-through girder bridges 
were encased in the concrete of the deck slab, while in 
the deck girder structures a concrete slab was placed 
on top of the girders. 

Where the two-track girder bridges were completed 
as a unit, as at Penn street and Chelten avenue, only 
two girders were employed, while at the other two-track 
girder bridges, constructed cne-half at a time, an inter- 
mediate girder was employed. In these latter cases, 
the center girders were dropped down as low as possible 
so that anyone on the bridges can pass readily from 
one side to the other and thus avoid being trapped by 
trains. Light facia girders, either encased in concrete 
or painted the color of concrete, were provided on most 
of the bridges to enhance their appearance, and, in 
several of these cases, walk-ways were provided between 
the facia girders and the adjacent load-carrying girders 
as an added safety feature. 

Single spans were employed at Wister, Penn and 
Morton streets and at Church lane, and also for the 
main track and the northbound freight lead crossings 
of Armat street, where the roadway in all cases is 50 
ft. wide, while at the other streets, and at the freight 
yard bridges over Armat street, curb columns or mul- 
tiple-arch concrete bents were used. The widest cross- 
ing is at Chelten avenue, where a 48-ft. roadway and 
two 16-ft. sidewalks were provided. The main girders 
of the bridge at this crossing are 75 ft. 8 in. long, center 
to center of curb columns. 

All new bridge abutments and practically all retaining 
walls are of the mass type, with gravity sections. In 
these structures, 1-3-6 concrete was used in the founda- 
tions and 1-21%4-5 concrete in the superstructures. 

The outstanding exception in the construction of re- 
taining walls was made through the area of the new Ger- 
mantown station, between Armat street and Chelten 
avenue. Here, reinforced concrete cellular walls of 1- 
24-3 concrete, earth filled, were built to support the 
tracks and station platforms. These walls, which aver- 
age about 24 ft. high, are box-like structures with 18-in. 
inside and outside walls which are held together at in- 
tervals of about 20 ft. with 12-in tie walls. The walls 
as a whole are 13 ft. thick, out to out, providing plat- 
forms of this width, and are spaced 24 ft. 11% in. 





The New Attractive Bridge Crossing of Church Lane 
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apart, inside to inside, permitting 14-ft. 9-in. track 
centers with suitable side clearance for the platforms. 


Stations are Attractive 


Both of the new stations at Germantown are attrac- 
tive and well designed to meet the needs of the town. 
The main station, which replaced an old one-story brick 
structure and a two-track wooden train shed, is a two- 
story building of broken ashlar masonry, with a slate 
roof, served by two concrete track platforms, each 500 
ft. long. Both of the platforms are provided with long 
sections of canopies, and, in addition, the northbound 
platform, which is on the side of the tracks opposite 
the station building, is provided with an enclosed waiting 
room and has connection with the station proper by 
means of stairways and two pedestrian subways. 

The station building is 63 ft. long by 27 ft. wide and is 
approached over a wide driveway from Chelten avenue. 
The first floor of the building is divided into an entrance 
and exit lobby, a baggage room and a heater room, 
while the second floor, which is at the track level, con- 
tains the ticket office and waiting room. 

The Wister station, between Wister and Penn streets, 
is a one-story building 53 ft. long by 23 ft. wide, and, 
like the larger main station, is of broken ashlar masonry 
and has northbound and southbound platforms, each 
protected in part by canopies. Both station buildings 
have attractively finished interiors, the floors being of 
colored tile and the walls of plaster, painted light green, 
above a colored terra cotta wainscot. The trim and 
furniture within both stations is of light oak. 

The platform canopies of both stations have steel 
frames with board roofs and are closed in on their back 
sides by glazed steel panels. The small northbound 
waiting room at each station is also enclosed with glazed 
steel panels. Both stations have been provided with 
sizable paved auto parking areas to accommodate com- 
muters or others who wish to leave their cars while 
traveling to and from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia. 


New Freight Facilities 


The new freight facilities at Germantown include a 
local freight house and freight yard with a long freight 
lead; a public delivery trestle with 10 bins for the un- 
loading of such bulk materials as coal, sand and gravel, 
serviced by another long freight lead; and an auxiliary 
public delivery freight yard near the north end of the 
town to accommodate shippers and consignees in that 
vicinity. 

The main local freight layout includes a steel frame, 
brick freight house about 125 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, with 
an office facing on Chelten avenue; auto delivery plat- 
forms providing for both side and end-door unloading; 
six public delivery tracks served by wide concrete drive- 
ways; a freight house track and two auto delivery tracks. 
In addition, the facilities include a wagon scale and a 
35-ton gantry crane which spans two tracks. The new 
public delivery facilities at the north end of the town 
consist essentially of two 12-car delivery tracks with a 
wide paved driveway between them. 

All of the work at Germantown was planned and car- 
ried out under the direction of Clark Dillenbeck, chief 
engineer of the Reading, assisted by C. H. Hitchcock, 
designing engineer and by J. B. Reig, assistant engineer, 
who had charge in the field. The James McGraw Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, was the general contractor handling 
the grading and masonry work, while all of the steel- 
work was furnished and erected by the McClintic- 
Marshall Company, Bethlehem, Pa. The trackwork, 
which was all of 130-lb. “headfree” rail, was installed 
by company forces. 








The Texas & Pacific Stainless-Steel Passenger Train 





Stainless-Steel Train Delivered to 
Texas & Pacific 


Two-car unit for main-line mail-baggage-passenger service 
weighs about 52 tons 


train of stainless steel construction left Phila- 

delphia, Pa., for delivery, under its own power, 
to the Texas & Pacific. Built by the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company, the train includes a 15-ft. 
railway post office, a 33-ft. baggage and express com- 
partment, and provides seats for 76 passengers in three 
completely air-conditioned compartments. The train, 
completely equipped and ready for service, weighs about 
104,000 Ib. and is driven by two 240-hp. gas-engine- 
generator sets. 

On the trip to the Texas & Pacific the car was held 
for one or more days and opened for public exhibition 
at Detroit, Mich., Chicago, and St. Louis, Mo., and it 
will be exhibited at a number of the important cities on 
the Texas & Pacific before going into regular service. It 


O' October 24 a light-weight two-car gas-electric 
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Front End of the Power Car Opened for Removal of an Engine- 
Generator Unit 





will then operate between Fort Worth, Tex., and Tex- 
arkana, Ark., making a round trip of approximately 500 
miles daily on a seven-day schedule. It is the first com- 
pletely equipped passenger train of the light-weight 
stainless steel construction to be placed in long-distance 
main-line service. 

The train consists of two cars. The first contains the 
power plant, the railway post office and the baggage and 
express compartment. It is carried on two four-wheel 
motor trucks, with Commonwealth cast-steel frames and 
steel wheels and Timken roller-bearing journals, built by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and weighs approxi- 
mately 80,000 Ib. ready for service. 

In the engineroom are mounted two 240-hp. Amer- 
ican-La France gasoline engines, each directly connected 
to Westinghouse main and auxiliary generators. Each 
of the 125-kw. main generators drives two 85-hp. West- 
inghouse light-weight, high-speed electric motors sus- 
pended longitudinally from the truck frame and driving 
the axles through spiral bevel gears. Auxiliary genera- 
tors drive the compressor of the air-conditioning sys- 
tem, charge the 320-amp.-hr. Exide Ironclad storage bat- 
tery and carry the auxiliary load, including the lights. 
The cars are operated by means of the Westinghouse 
torque control. 

The heating and air-conditioning equipment are installed 
in the baggage compartment. A low-pressure steam boiler 
furnished by the Vapor Car Heating Company, which is 
oil fired and equipped with automatic controls supplies 
steam directly to fin-type radiators in the mail and bag- 
gage compartments and to a heat exchanger in the air- 
conditioning system. Condensate from all these sources 
is conveyed to a hot well from which the water is re- 
turned to the boiler. 

A Westinghouse-Sturtevant air-conditioning system of 
special, light-weight design includes compressor refriger- 
ation and provisions for control of humidity as well as 
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the heat exchanger by which the passeng‘r coach is 
heated in the winter. A flexible duct betw xen the two 
cars conveys the properly conditioned air to the pas- 
senger car in which it is distributed through openings 
in the side of the central duct below the ceiling of the 
car. Air withdrawn from the passenger car for re- 
circulation is also conveyed back to the air-conditioning 
unit through flexible ducts. 

An unusual feature in the construction of the power- 
plant car is, the use of wide doors to close the front-end 
of the engineroom. By opening these doors the entire 
engineroom is exposed and the power plants can be pulled 
forward and removed through these openings. 

The second car of the train is devoted entirely to 
passenger accommodations. At the front end is a 12-ft: 
compartment for colored passengers, with seats for 16. 
Immediately behind this are two lavatories, one on either 
side of the car. One of these, for colored passengers, 
opens into the front passenger compartment. The other, 
for white passengers, opens onto a short corridor just 
forward of the entrance vestibule. In the rear of the 
vestibule is the 35-ft. main passenger compartment which 
seats 48 passengers. At the rear of the car is a smoking- 
observation compartment with seats for 12. 

Unlike the power car, the passenger coach is carried 
on trucks with stainless steel frames of truss form fitted 
with automotive type axles and eight Budd pneumatic- 
tired wheels in each truck. The wheels are fitted with 
Timken bearings. The Goodyear tires, designed accord- 
ing to the Micheline system, carry a pressure of 100 
lb. per sq. in. and a maximum load of about 2,100 Ib. 
each. 

With the exception of the floors of the baggage and 
mail compartments of the power unit and some of the 
interior finish of the passenger coach, the car bodies are 
built entirely of stainless steel by the Shotweid method 
of construction developed by the Budd Manufacturing 
Company. The car-body frames consist of modified 
Pratt trusses extending down from the windows to the 
bottom of a “skirt” which extends approximately two 
feet below the floor. The roof is a stiff structure of 
carlines and purlines covered with corrugated stainless 
steel sheets and tied into the side truss structure by 
relatively wide dead panels spaced between the windows 
of the passenger car and by a full truss structure in the 
baggage car. Stiff horizontal trusses across the ends of 


the cars below the floor serve to distribute buffing and 








One of the Power Trucks 
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Front End of the Baggage Compartment Showing the Heating B 
and the Contactor Panel 
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The Rear End of the Baggage Room Showing the Overhead-Mounted 
Air-Conditioning Units 


pulling stresses over the sides and underframe structure. 
An objective in the design has been to provide a struc- 
ture which will act as nearly as possible under all cir- 
cumstances as a complete unit. 

The cars are insulated with Alfol. The ceilings of 
both cars are finished in Masonite’s Tempered Presdwood 
headlining. In the power car the engineroom and mail 
compartments have No. 16 gage steel side linings, while 
the baggage compartment is finished with corrugated gal- 
vanized steel sheets. 

The side linings of the passenger car are finished in 
insulated Formica, finished in two tones of gray. The 
windows in this car are of polished plate, shatter-proof 
glass, permanently closed. The double seats, furnished 
by Hale & Kilburn, have individual backs and are com- 
fortably upholstered, with air-check seat cushions. The 
aisle arms are covered with upholstered pads. The up- 
holstering is in blue leather which matches the window 
curtains in shade. Parcel racks, with coat hooks, are 
provided above the windows throughout the passenger 
compartments. The lighting is of the indirect type de- 
veloped by the Budd Manufacturing Company, aug- 
mented by a few direct lighting units mounted in the hot- 
tom of the central ceiling duct. 

In the case of the power car, the flooring consists of 
7-in. tongue and groove maple. In the mail compart- 
ment this is covered with cork tiling. In the passenger 
car the flooring is of stainless steel construction and the 
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Interior of the Passenger Coach Looking Toward the Observation- 
Smoking Room 


surface is covered with cork tile. The aisle and the 
smoking-observation compartment are carpeted. 

Unusual attention has been given to the provision of 
safety features in connection with the operation of the 
cars. Failure of the lubricating-oil pressure automatically 
shuts down the engines. An emergency stop caused 
either by the operation of the deadman’s handle or the 
conductor’s valve also shuts down the engine and opens 
all contactors on the control panel. 

The power car is equipped with power brakes of the 
Westinghouse S.M.E. system operating clasp brakes on 
all eight wheels through truck-mounted cylinders. The 
same controls operate Bendix-Westinghouse brakes of 
the automotive type on the passenger car. The four 
outside wheels on each truck are fitted with brake drums 
and internally expanding shoes. 

The train is designed for top speeds of better than 
75 m.p.h. This speed, in fact, was maintained with ease 
while on the trip from Philadelphia to Chicago, a trip 
which was made without need of mechanical adjustments 
of any kind. The cost of operation, compared with a 
steam train with capacity for the same service and! which 
weighs about 600,000 Ib. including the locomotive, is an- 
ticipated to be less than one-half of that of the steam 
service. 


What Results from Storedoor Service? 
(Continued from page 687) 


with other improvements in railway transportation, it 
is a powerful influence in favor of the routing of 1. c. 1. 
freight by rail rather than by highway. Pick-up and 
delivery service will not succeed unless every effort is 
made to make it succeed; it must be advertised and 
capitalized at every opportunity. It is expensive, but 
that expense can be reduced by improved methods of 
providing the service. Furthermore, in most, if not all, 
instances, the increased traffic which it has attracted and 
will continue to attract represents railway revenue in 
amounts more than offsetting the extra expense assumed 
for the completion of the job of transportation. 
Collection and delivery service for 1. c. 1. freight is 
now to be found on railways in the United States from 
coast to coast. It is prevalent in the Pacific states, in 
the Southwest, in parts of the Middle West and the 
Southeast and in New England, and it is soon to be 
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spread through the eastern and central territories. Its 
general adoption now appears assured and the results, 
from the standpoint of railway traffic, should be gratify- 
ing, for railroad provision of storedoor collection and 
delivery, in its simplest terms, represents merely that 
co-ordination of railway and highway transportation 
which is essential in the railways’ program of freight 
traffic development. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
be October 28 amounted to 636,674 cars, a decrease 

of 13,808 cars as compared with the week before 
but an increase of 19,390 cars, or 3.1 per cent, as com- 
pared with the corresponding week of last year. The 
figures for this week in both years showed indications 
of the seasonal downward trend but the drop was less 
pronounced this year. As compared with 1931 there 
was a decrease of 103,689 cars. Grain and grain 
products and coal showed increases as compared with 
the preceding week and miscellaneous freight, forest 
products, and coal showed increases as compared with 
last year. The summary, as compiled by the Car Serv- 
ice Division, American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week ended Saturday, aa 28, 1933 
3 














Districts 1932 1931 

Se Ari kc arr 2 acum aise ecera a Ata Se 139,206 131,495 161,339 
araniucalnewnmseRwaas eases 119,150 111,663 147,410 
re are em 45,132 45,909 47,837 
ESS ene ere 89,525 91,703 107,093 
rrr re 81,836 75,159 88,029 
CO ON ic a'te eis waeveonwws 106,687 103,104 122,843 
DES Winerreseeeeket eadeaes 55,138 58,251 65,812 
Total Western Districts ............ 243,661 236,514 276,684 
I MOI ig rice wep area ered wand 636,674 617,284 740,363 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products .......... 30,018 31,962 41,275 
DPE vivsceomukdaeceeuums-os¥e 22,130 23,615 28,990 
aad Ges oo irda eas Ore cia koi 130,438 128,901 141,068 
DE. Mend iuehive eeeee¥ee eeasees ss 6,339 4,559 5,286 
DE 0c 6 Heenan ceaas euws 23,889 18,862 23,646 
Sate Ee re eee) eR ee ee 18,899 5,984 12,656 
Mdse. it the cebeeceeetuddecad cue 171,422 177,218 214,339 
re tt eee 233,539 226,183 273,103 
I wie coo ettn an Coscewme nen 636,674 617,284 740,363 
EE EE. (i cd.0ipecuaew wale been pees are 650,482 641,985 769,673 
TED sian ae ive pee eoeeeewee es 664,058 649,690 761,596 
I i a ah an ae a ao alae ig 654,428 625,089 763,818 
DE DP ntacwetmuncuawescwe ua 661,827 621,658 777,712 
Cumulative total, 43 weeks...... 24,029,364 23,506,740 31,757,157 


The freight car surplus for the first half of October 
averaged 376,818 cars, a reduction of 3,270 cars as 
compared with the number in the last half of Sep- 
tember. The total included 218,720 box cars, 110,826 
coal cars, 17,624 stock cars, and 9,733 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended October 
28 totaled 49,502, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This was a decrease 
from the previous week of 2,203 cars, and the index 
number dropped from 66.57 to 61.83. The total ex- 
ceeded that of the similar week in 1932 by 2,809. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d front 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
a, 5.) ee eee 49,502 19,282 
I ER, ars gait ack e pk ne ene ae 51,705 18,873 
Ye o ctikp aera ewe eaue eines 50,303 18,402 
MY GE, on ctct soe doeewnd6 46,693 18,728 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
NS, Sa ccccevewesb vehenns 1,656,315 792,126 


ed ae , rrr reer 1,822,996 817,658 
Coteber 24, T1951... cscccccscsccvesces 2,121,162 1,091,042 
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Government Offers Loans for Rails 
and Equipment 


Public Works Administration announces railroad loan policy and 


first allotments of $135,000,000 


to come forward and take advantage of the op- 

portunity to borrow government money on favorable 
terms at 4 per cent for the purchase of equipment was 
extended by the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works on November 2. 

Public announcement of the offer, which had pre- 
viously been advanced both in the national industrial 
recovery act and in conferences with railroad repre- 
sentatives, was made in connection with the announce- 
ment of initial allotments from the $3,300,000,000 public 
works fund of $51,000,000 for the purchase of steel 
rails and fastenings by a large number of railroads and 
of $84,000,000 to the Pennsylvania for construction 
work in completing the electrification between New 
York and Washington and the construction of freight 
and passenger cars. These allotments had been approved 
during the day by the Special Board of Public Works 
and by President Roosevelt, following earlier prelimi- 
nary negotiations and consultation with Co-ordinator 
Eastman and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
As stated by Secretary Ickes, administrator of the 
P.W.A., they “were made in realization of the vast im- 
portance of quick spending of money in wages and the 
resultant widespread purchase of materials which may 
be accomplished through the purchase of railroad equip- 
ment.” The Pennsylvania’s formal application was 
dated only the day before. 

Hope was expressed by the government officials that 
these allotments would serve as a starter for an exten- 
sive program of loans for maintenance and equipment 
and it is understood that they have had in mind making 
available as much as $400,000,000 for the purpose. 

The $51,000,000 for rails and fastenings is an out- 
side figure to cover approximately 1,000,000 tons of rails 
and about 400,000 tons of fastenings under the plan on 
which Co-ordinator Eastman and the President have 
been negotiating with the railroads and the steel com- 
panies for several weeks, although many of the roads 
had indicated their intention of paying for the rails 
and fastenings without loans and the exact quantities to 
be purchased had not been definitely determined. 


Fits come almost urgent, invitation to the railroads 


Greatest Single Job-Creating Allotment 


The proposed loan to the Pennsylvania, including in 
addition to the electrification project $16,000,000 for the 
construction of 7,000 new freight cars in the company’s 
shops, to replace old cars, was described by the admin- 
istration as “the greatest single job-creating allotment 
made by P.W.A. to date, carrying out the policy of 
moving men from relief rolls to pay rolls,’ and as pro- 
viding directly and indirectly for wages for fifty million 
man-hours of labor scattered through 35 states. 


Importance of Railroad Purchases Recognized 


“P.W.A. wishes to expedite this work,” Secretary 
ckes said, “so that railroads, which are among the 
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country’s greatest employers, will be able to finance 
such purchases with reasonable interest and in this way 
recall a great number of men to jobs in the fabrication 
of steel rails and other equipment and to aid the heavy 
industries in furthering reemployment in the large cen- 
ters of unemployment. 

“Therefore, it was declared the policy of P.W.A. to 
buy qualified securities of railroads desiring to purchase 
equipment now. This money almost entirely will go into 
pay envelopes of the various industries involved and 
add to purchasing power in the mine districts, factories, 
steel mills and shops as well as to railroad pay rolls. 
Money will be advanced from month to month as may 
be necessary to finance the purchase by the railroads of 
equipment. Interest will not be collected for the first 
year as the Administration seeks to encourage such rail- 
road purchases and not embarrass the carriers at this 
time by further immediate commitments. After the first 
year the interest will be at the rate of four per cent. 

“It is the desire of P.W.A. to aid the stricken heavy 
industries towards recovery with the belief that this in 
turn will increase railroad traffic so that the roads may 
more easily meet their interest charges. 

“While in the past few days marked progress has 
been made in reaching terms with the carriers, all de- 
tails have not yet been settled. Allotments, however, 
are proper at this time and these details will be cleared 
before contracts are made which must be satisfactory 
to the Administration. P.W.A. stands ready to do its 
part and announces the allotments as evidence of good 
faith in its sincere desire to expedite the recall of men 
to work for honest wages.” 


F. C. Wright to Supervise Rail Loans 


On November 7 Administrator Ickes announced the 
appointment of Frank C. Wright, of New York, as chief 
of the Transportation Loan Division of the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works to have 
supervision over loans to railroads and other carriers. 
Mr. Wright has been vice-president of the Bangor & 
Aroostook since 1920, and was assistant director of the 
Division of Operation of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration from 1918 to 1920. 

The Transportation Loan Division, according to the 
announcement, will advise the administrator in the exer- 
cise of the clause of the public works act which author- 
izes “aid in the financing of such railroad maintenance 
and equipment as may be approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as desirable for the improve- 
ment of transportation facilities.” 

It was said to be the policy of P.W.A. “to aid railroads 
and heavy industries within its power as demonstrated 
last week in allotments to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and for the purchase of railway steel.’ This policy is 
to be carried out in consultation with Co-ordinator East- 
man, who for some time has been making a stirvey of 
railroad needs for cars and locomotives. P.\W.A. had 
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planned to set up a division to carry on this work, but 
awaited Mr. Wright’s acceptance of the appointment 
before organizing. 

According to the press announcement “maturities of 
the loans will be within the useful life of the equipment, 
which, in addition to the rails and fastenings, includes 
such equipment as freight cars, passenger cars, loco- 
motives and structural betterments of rights-of-way. 
Both allotments are subject to completion of satisfactory 
contracts between the carriers involved and the Federal 
Administrator of Public Works. Negotiations for these 
contracts have been advanced during the past few days 
and the allotments were made to expedite the work and 
establish the good faith of the Administration in mak- 
ing the money available”. 

Somewhat more specifically as to the terms for the 
proposed loans the railroads were informed on Novem- 
ber 2 that “The Administrator has declared the follow- 
ing policy: that from such railroads as need equipment, 
the government will buy their equipment trust notes 
month by month in amounts that may be necessary to 
meet these purchases. These notes are to run 15 years 
on locomotives and passenger cars at 4 per cent interest, 
and the federal government will not charge any interest 
the first year.” This applies to equipment. For the 
rails, as Co-ordinator Eastman has previously stated, it 
is proposed to make the loans on the basis of notes from 
the borrowers, due in ten years, at 4 per cent, no interest 
to be charged for the first year, and with the option to 
pay in part or in full at any time, but the exact terms 
had not yet been decided and it is understood that the loan 
to the Pennsylvania has been discussed on the basis of 
collateral trust notes, maturing serially, and, so far as 
they apply to structural work, running for thirty years. 

These are much more favorable terms than have been 
made by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Its 
loans have been limited by law to three-year terms, with 
the possibility of renewal, and as the corporation has 
discretion as to the interest rate and other matters each 
renewal or reduction in interest rate has afforded an op- 
portunity for the imposition of unexpected conditions, 
either by the R. F. C. or by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or by Congress, which earlier in the year 
authorized the R. F. C. board of directors to impose 
conditions reducing executive salaries. The R. F. C. 
interest rate for railroads was originally 6 per cent but 
has been reduced for those companies complying with 
its requirements to 5 per cent. For some other loans 
it has made rates of 3 per cent. 

The Pennsylvania had borrowed $28,900,000 from 
the R. F. C., on an original application for twice that 
amount, but paid it off in June and July. At that time 
the directors of the corporation expressed the opinion 
that this action “may be indicative of an early return of 
the railroads into private financing”, but it is now stated 
that the Pennsylvania electrification work was “vir- 
tually discontinued” in the Spring of 1933. 

In submitting its new application to the P.W.A. 
the Pennsylvania said it desired to co-operate to the 
fullest extent with the recovery program and to that 
end is planning to concentrate all work possible in the 
period ending December 31, 1934, although the great 
magnitude of the project makes it impracticable entirely 
to complete the work by that date. Work on the project 
was started in 1929 and its cost was estimated at $107,- 
000,000, in addition to approximately $100,000,000 for 
related terminal improvements. 

The allotments were made in two resolutions adopted 
by the Special Board for Public Works as follows: 

RaAILs AND FASTENINGS RESOLUTION 
Resolved that the Administrator and the Special Board in- 
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clude in the comprehensive program a project for the purchase 
of steel rails and fastenings by railroad companies, and allot 
for that purpose, a sum not to exceed $51,000,000, for the purpose 
of aiding by way of loans. the financing of such purchases, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the execution of contracts satisfactory to the Administrator, 
between the United States of America and the several railroad 
companies. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD RESOLUTION 


Resolved that the Administrator and the Special Board include 
in the comprehensive program a project for the completion of 
the electrification of the Pennsylvania Railroad between New 
York and Washington, for related improvements and for the 
construction of passenger and freight cars, substantially as de- 
scribed in the application of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
under date of November 1, 1933, and allot for the purpose of 
aiding in the financing of said project by way of a loan, a 
sum not to exceed $84,000,000, subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in so far as such approval has 
not heretofore been obtained, and subject to the execution of a 
contract satisfactory to the Administrator, between the United 
States of America and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Approval of the allotments of $135,000,000 as repre- 
senting the first activity of the P.W.A. under the sec- 
tion of the national industrial recovery act authoriz- 
ing the President to aid in the financing of railroad 
maintenance and equipment was announced to the press 
by Secretary Ickes and Col. H. M. Waite, deputy ad- 
ministrator of the P.W.A., with a great appearance 
of elation as to the prospects for including in their 
“comprehensive program” projects which promised to 
effect immediately such a wide distribution of employ- 
ment and business. : 

On the same day the War Department had issued a 
press statement showing that during the week ended 
October 23 the total number of men employed on river 
and harbor and flood control projects, for which a total 
of $209,000,000 had been allotted from the P.W.A. 
funds over a period of many weeks, was only 26,075, 
of which 13,898 were employed on hired labor work 
and 12,177 on work being done by contract. 


The Pennsylvania Project 


The Pennsylvania application classified the proposed 
expenditures as follows: Roadway equipment, $39,550,- 
000 by the end of 1934 and $5,000,000 in 1935; 132 
electric locomotives, $16,525,000; 23 multiple-unit pas- 
senger cars, $1,087,000; projects allied to electrification, 
$5,402,477 ; 7,000 freight cars, $16,000,000; total, $83,- 
864,477. 

The freight cars include 500 box cars equipped with 
auto loaders, 500 flat cars and 5,000 other box cars of 
two types, to be built in company shops to supplant an 
equal number of older cars which will be dismantled. 
Construction is to begin immediately and continue at a 
uniform rate until toward the end of next year. 

The locomotives include 28 passenger, 60 freight, 14 
switching, and conversion of 24 freight locomotives and 
6 switching locomotives from D.C. to A.C. 

The $39,550,000 roadway equipment item includes 
work on right of way, freight and passenger yards, sub- 
stations and switching stations, and is sub-divided as 
follows: Electrical materials and equipment, $15,580,- 
000; contractors’ material, overhead, fees, $1,710,000; 
contractors’ labor, $5,430,000; telephone and signal sys- 
tem labor and supervision, $4,520,000; real estate, etc., 
$2,300,000; electrical labor and supervision, $1,790,000; 
engineering and superintendence, $4,000,000; purchas- 
ing agent and stores expenses, $500,000; work trains 
and division expenses, $1,350,000; electrical material 
fabricated but not paid for, $2,000,000. The allied 
projects include $2,611,097 for improvements to the 
Baltimore tunnel, $2,041,000 for the Washington tunnel, 
and $750,000 for reconstruction at Elkton, Md. Other 
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information as to the project was described by the 
P.W.A. publicity department as follows: 

“Reports filed with P.W.A. statistician showed in 
detail how the money will be spent and pass into thou- 
sands of pay rolls in hundreds of communities, carrying 
out the plan of supplying credit at the bottom and giving 
the increased purchasing power necessary for recovery. 
The allotment will not only have its direct effect, but in 
addition, will permit the great railroad system to release 
from its own funds large amounts for the purchase of 
steel rails, shapes, plates, bars and castings, giving tre- 
mendous aid to the heavy industries suffering from eco- 
nomic conditions. 

“Direct and indirect employment will come to approx!- 
mately 18,000 persons as a result of the Pennsylvania 
allotment alone. Work can be started within two weeks 
after the transfer of funds and it is anticipated that 
immediately thereafter, 2,600 men would be directly 
engaged by the railroad. Within a comparatively short 
time the full effect of 18,000 resulting jobs on the road 
and industry will be reached and sustained throughout 
the full period of construction. 

“Major expenditures will come this year and in 1934, 
with but $5,000,000 remaining to be expended in 1935, 
according to the preliminary schedule worked out to 
comply with P.W.A. policy of quick action. There will 
be an even distribution of monthly expenditures through- 
out the next year which may materially assist in main- 
taining uniform employment. 

“Work will blanket the Nation because of employ- 
ment resulting from the allotment in mines, shops, fac- 
tories, forests, mills and other industrial centers. 

“The incomplete work on the electrification program, 
according to reports to P.W.A. is as follows: 

(1) Fabrication and placing of approximately 2,500 towers 
to carry the overhead wiring in addition to the 1,800 already in 
place. Placing of the overhead wiring between Wilmington and 
Washington and construction of sub-stations to supply the current 
for those wires. 


(2) Construction of electric passenger locomotives and freight 
locomotives sufficient for the section of road not yet electrified. 
The present number of electric passenger locomotives and mul- 
tiple-unit cars is only sufficient for the present electrically oper- 
ated sections between New York, Wilmington and Paoli. 

(3) Changes of line at Elkton, Maryland, to eliminate grade 
crossings, curvature and hazards of operation and provide a 4- 
track connection where a 2-track connection previously linked 
separate 4-track sections. 

(4) Improvements in clearance and roof conditions in the pres- 
ent Union Tunnel through which the line passes leaving Balti- 
more en route to Philadelphia. A new double-track tunnel of 
enlarged dimensions is contemplated and upon its completio 
the present double-track tunnel may be relined and placed in 
service as single track line, thus giving three tracks all signaled 
for movements in both directions through the tunnels. 

(5) Reconstruction of the Virginia Avenue tunnel in Washing- 
ton owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad System, but jointly used 
with the B. & O. to give necessary clearance for electrification 
and permit car units of large dimensions to move through the 
tunnel without rerouting around Washington. 

(6) Construction of additional electrification facilities to com- 
plete electric freight operations to Washington and Potomac 
Yard (Alexandria, Virginia) which requires major expendi- 
tures in New York and Philadelphia terminal zones and minor 
outlays at intermediate points. 


“A time schedule for expenditures indicated $2,500,- 
000 would be used before December 1 on the various 
types of work involved. The schedule then steps up to 
$4,500,000 for December, 1933, and goes forward to a 
practically uniform rate of approximately $6,000,000 
during the twelve months of 1934, with slight variations 
caused by season and other conditions. The peak will 
be passed by New Year, 1935, with dwindling expendi- 
tures of approximately $1,000,000 a month during the 
early part of 1935 before the work is completed. This 
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schedule is not rigid, but is based on the best engineer- 
ing estimates obtainable. 

“At least 60 companies will receive orders giving 
them increased pay rolls for their staff in supplying ma- 
terials and equipment for the work. These companies 
are scattered all over the country and some will receive 
orders that will give employment in several of their 
plants.” 

Exhaustive data on the financial structure, revenues, 
expenses and other information concerning the railroad 
was supplied to the Public Works Administration by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Examination of 
this information showed the Public \WWorks Administra- 
tion could be satisfied as to the terms of the loan con- 
tract which is still to be worked out. 

The Public Works Administration has offered the 
Pennsylvania a proposed contract including the terms 
to be applied for the loan. It was stated that consid- 
eration is still being given to the question as to how far 
the labor restrictions of the public works section of the 
national industrial recovery act are applicable to such 
loans. 

The first of the railroad applications for approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of the purpose 
of the proposed loans for the purchase of rails was that 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, made 
public by the commission on November 8. It asked 
authority to issue $1,818,750 of ten-year promissory 
notes, at 4 per cent interest after the first year, to the 
United States government, for the purchase of 50,000 
tons of rail to be used in main line for replacement, 
and for commission approval of the purpose for which 
the proceeds are to be used. It also said that another 
application would be made to cover about 19,000 tons 
of fastenings to go with the rail after the price for 
fastenings has been determined. 

Co-ordinator Eastman has been receiving revised 
figures from the railroads as to the quantity of rail 
and fastenings they will take now that the rail price 
has been determined and his organization has been 
working for some time on the method of allocating the 
orders. It is understood that there may be considerable 
differences between the final figures and the tentative 
commitments, which were made public by Mr. East- 
man some time ago, because some of the latter were 
contingent upon a price of $35 a ton and also because 
there has been some change in business conditions since 
the matter was first discussed. 


Eastman Asks Views 


on Transportation Legislation 


WasuincTon, D. C. 
O-ORDINATOR Eastman, who in a recent speech 
C expressed the fear that he might “almost be called 
‘Questionnaire Joe’” before he gets through, is 
asking for something like a popular referendum on the 
burning question as to what sort of federal transporta- 
tion legislation he ought to recommend, through the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, to the President and 
Congress next year, in fulfilment of an important part 
of the task imposed upon him by the emergency trans- 
portation act. 

Although unable to reach everyone by a questionnaire 
on this subject he has announced, through the press, as 
briefly reported in last week’s issue, his desire to 
elicit from interested shipper and trade associations, or- 
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ganizations of transportation agencies, boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce, etc., and individuals, such com- 
ment, together with pertinent factual data, as they may 
care to make, on any or all of 27 specific questions relat- 
ing to the subject—questions such as: “Should rail, 
motor, and water transportation enjoy equal opportun- 
ities of competition” and whether such equality, if it 
is to be sought, should be brought about by applying the 
present degree of federal rail regulation to motor and 
water transportation, by releasing the railroads from 
much of the present federal regulation, or by a medial 
course of somewhat relaxing rail regulation and apply- 
ing to the others a comparable degree of regulation. 


The railroads have already indicated their position as 
to most of them in the program submitted last year to 
the National Transportation Committee (“Coolidge 
Committee”) by the Association of Railway Executives, 
which has also more recently submitted it with some few 
changes to the federal co-ordinator. Most of the or- 
ganizations whom he has invited to reply have also 
probably expressed themselves on many of the points 
involved in one way or another and in response to other 
questionnaires, but not in as clear-cut and specific a man- 
ner as is called for by Mr. Eastman’s questions. Definite 
replies to the queries would give a categorical shipper 
and public answer as to what is thought of the railroads’ 
legislative program as well as of other legislative pro- 
posals that have been discussed. 


Any groups or individuals desiring to respond to these 
questions or on any other significant matter, are urged 
to do so at as early a date as possible and not later 
than December 1. Comments may be in the form of a 
letter or brief and briefs may be in printed, mimeograph 
or typewritten form. 

The Co-ordinator welcomes a discussion of all or 
any of the matters embraced in the following list of 
questions or of any other matters pertaining to federal 
transportation legislation. 


A 
REGULATION OF COMPETING FoRMS OF TRANSPORTATION 


1. Should rail, motor and water transportation enjoy equal 
opportunities of competition in so far as Federal regulation is 
concerned ? 

2. Should equality of opportunity, if it is to be sought, be 
brought about (a) by applying to motor and water transporta- 
tion the present degree of Federal rail regulation, (b) by releas- 
ing the railroads from much of the present Federal regulation 
and leaving all agencies largely free of such regulation or (c) 
by somewhat relaxing present Federal rail regulation and apply- 
ing to motor and water transportation a comparable degree of 
Federal regulation? 

3. Assuming no similar regulation imposed on motor and water 
transportation, should Section 6 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
be modified to permit railroads to make changes in rates, fares 
and charges on not less than 5 days’ notice where deemed by 
them necessary to meet competition of unregulated carriers? 

4. Assuming no similar power over rates of motor and water 
carriers, should Section 15, paragraph 7, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act be modified to exclude the Commission’s power of 
suspension whenever rate changes are filed to meet competition 
of unregulated carriers? 

5. Assuming no similar power over rates of motor and water 
carriers, should Section 15, paragraph 1, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act be modified to remove the Commission’s power over 
minimum rail rates in relation to the competition of unregulated 
carriers? 

6. Assuming no similar inhibition on motor or water carriers, 
should Section 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act be modified 
to permit the establishment of special competitive commodity 
rates on such commodities and at such locations only as deemed 
necessary to meet the competition of unregulated carriers and 
independently of rates on similar commodities between the same 
points or of rates on the same or similar commodities between 
other points or territories? 


7. Assuming no similar restriction on motor or water carriers, 
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should Section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act be repealed, 
retained as at present, or modified in the direction of either more 
rigidity or more flexibility? 

8. Should those paragraphs of Section 5 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act commonly known as the Panama Canal Act be 
repealed? 

9. Should the Inland Waterways Corporation Act, as amended 
May 29, 1928, be amended so as to permit the railroads and per- 
sons connected with the rail carriers to acquire by purchase or 
lease any of the facilities of the corporation upon the giving of 
satisfactory assurance that such facilities bought or leased will 
be continued in common-carrier service? 

10. Should Section 16, paragraph 3, sub-sections (a), (b), (c) 
and (d) of the Interstate Commerce Act be amended by reduc- 
ing the time limits for the filing of claims for overcharges, for 
the filing of suits for reparation and for the filing of carriers’ 
suits for recovery of their charges, and if so what new periods 
should be fixed? 

11. Should Section 16, paragraph 2, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act be amended to eliminate the part thereof which pro- 
vides for the award of attorneys’ fees to the shipper? 

12. Should Section 8 of the Interstate Commerce Act be 
amended to limit the recovery of reparation to complainants prov- 
ing actual pecuniary loss? 


B 
Co-oRDINATION 


1. What are your views as to the desirability of the co-ordina- 
tion of all agencies of transportation? 

2. If the railroads should undertake such co-ordination, should 
they perform all service under their own auspices or should co- 
ordination be effected through the co-operative effort of rail and 
independent motor, water and air operators, as through manda- 
tory joint rates? 


C 
REGULATION OF INTERSTATE Motor CArRIERS 


1. Should interstate motor busses and/or trucks be regulated 
by the Federal Government? 

2. In the event of such Federal legislation, what matters and 
types of carriers (common, contract or private operators trans- 
porting their own goods) should it embrace? 

3. Should such legislation provide for the regulation of the 
sizes and gross weights of motor vehicles and combinations 
thereof, or should these matters be left to the regulatory agencies 
of each state? In either event, have you any definite recom- 
mendations to make with reference to maximum permissible 
lengths and gross weights? 

4. What are your views with reference to providing for com- 
pulsory public liability and property damage insurance or bond 
in any Federal Legislation enacted pertaining to motor busses 
and trucks? 

5. What legal authority exists under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment could enact legislation to regulate contract and private 
motor operators? 

6. Should those who use public highways for commercial pur- 
poses bear the cost of any added thickness and width of the 
highways required by the operation thereon of large commercial 
vehicles? 


D 
REGULATION OF Domestic WatTER LINES 


5. Should the Federal Government regulate domestic water 
lines? 

2. In the event of such regulation, what matters and what 
types of carriers should it embrace? 

3. In the event of such regulation, by what Governmental body 
should it be administered? 

4. Should tolls be charged for the use of inland waterways 
made navigable and/or maintained at public expense? 


5. What legal authority exists under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment could enact legislation to regulate contract and private 
water carriers? 


E 
RELATIONS OF INDUSTRY TO TRANSPORTATION 


1. Should the present commodities Clause (Sec. 1, par. 8, In- 
terstate Commerce Act) be modified to forbid by specific enact- 
ment the ownership of railroads by industries? 


2. Should either the present or the broader commodities clause 


suggested in 1 above be made applicable to water carriers? 




















R. B. A. Holds Annual Meeting 


Hon. Joseph B. Eastman and Carl R. Gray speakers at dinner— 
Over 1500 railroad men attend 


ordinator of transportation, and Carl R. Gray, 

president of the Union Pacific, on the railway 
situation and transportation regulation were presented 
at the twenty-fifth annual dinner of the Railway Busi- 
ness Association at Chicago on November 9. At the 
annual meeting during the afternoon resolutions were 
adopted and officers were elected. Those elected were 
as follows: President, Harry A. Wheeler (re-elected) ; 
vice-presidents, William C. Dickerman, president of the 
American Locomotive Company, New York; William 
B. Given, Jr., president of the American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Company, New York; George H. Houston, 
president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Charles R. Robinson, vice-president of the 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago; George W. Struble, 
vice-president of the Bethlehem Steel Company, Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; George E. Scott, president of the American 
Steel Foundries, Chicago, and honorary vice-president, 
Alba B. Johnson, formerly president of the association. 
The present members of the Board of Governors were 
reappointed by the president, George E. Van Hagen, 
president of the Standard Forgings Company, Chicago, 
being newly appointed. 

The following is an abstract of the resolution adopted 
by the association: 

“The railway equipment and supply business is pecul- 
iarly a durable goods industry. It desires sincerely to 
reopen its plants and return its hundreds of thousands 
to profitable employment, but its operations are for the 
most part highly specialized and its activities cannot 
well be extended beyond the field of serving its best and 
in some instances its only customer, the railroads. 

“Because railroad buying is the largest single medium 
available for assembling quickly a substantial volume 
of demand for durable goods, it offers today the surest 
means of stimulating activity over a nation-wide area 
in the heavy industries. These purchases cannot be 
made through the use of current or short-time credit. 
The lack of confidence of the investing public together 
with the complexities of the new securities act prevent 
the distribution of long-term obligations. The National 
Industrial Recovery Administration made provision that 
loans might be made ‘to aid in the financing of such 
railroad maintenance and equipment as may be ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission as de- 
sirable for the improvement of transportation facilities.’ 

“In the face of the emergency that admittedly exists, 
the Railway Business Association, in annual meeting 
assembled, expresses its appreciation of the definite 
action already taken by the Public Works Administra- 
tion in setting up the general terms of loans for railway 
uses and expresses the hope that with the co-operation 
of the federal co-ordinator and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, contract terms and conditions may be 
speedily agreed upon under which the funds authorized 
to be loaned may be made available, and that the rail- 
toads will severally set up programs of useful purchases 
and replacements that will indicate to the public their 
Willingness to co-operate with the administration in its 
serious endeavor to break the depression and usher in 
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a period of confidence and faith in our national future. 
The Railway Business Association pledges its fullest 
co-operation to the railroads and to the federal admin- 
istration in developing and carrying into effect a bal- 
anced program of industrial recovery.” 

Abstracts of the addresses at the dinner follow: 


Co-ordinator Eastman’s Address 


Joseph B. Eastman, federal co-ordinator of transporta- 
tion, described somewhat more in detail than he has here- 
tofore done the work being done by his Section of Pur- 
chases and also discussed the terminal inquiries being 
made by his organization and railroad committees at Chi- 
cago and other western cities. He pointed out that the 
work of his regional directors, in searching for possible 
economies in co-operation with the railroad Regional Co- 
ordinating Committees, is “hard and ungrateful” because 
the labor restrictions in the law stand in the way of 
early accomplishment so that it has become “largely a 
search for what might be done, were it not for those 
restrictions.” He also included what he called “some 
philosophizing on the general railroad situation.” __ 

By way of introduction Mr. Eastman said that in the 
past he had seemed to detect a tendency on the part of 
the railroads and the manufacturers of their equipment 
and supplies to think alike on topics of mutual interest, 
but that more recently he had discovered that this rule, 
like most rules, has its exceptions. “There have been 
evidences, for example, of some slight differences of 
opinion on the subject of the present need of the rail- 
roads for new locomotives and cars. No doubt this is 
the natural difference of perspective between the seller 
and the buyer, but it has been very illuminating and 
helpful to me, because it is through such clashes of 
opinion between well-informed men that the truth is 
most readily brought to light. 

“While I am on this point, let me say that although 
authorities differ, as they usually do, on how we. got into 
the present depression and how we are to get out, they 
appear to be in very general agreement on one matter, 
and that is the critical condition of the so-called heavy 
industries which make capital goods and the essential 
need of bringing these industries into activity. In the 
past the railroads have been among the most important 
customers of these establishments, and particularly those 
which make iron and steel products. If the railroads 
could begin buying again in some volume, it would reduce 
unemployment where it is most acute and have a health- 
ful effect on the entire situation. The government stands 
ready to help the railroads do this by providing funds 
on liberal terms, where such a loan can be reasonably se- 
cured, and I trust that they will be able to take advantage 
of this opportunity. 

“In saying this I do not mean that the railroads should 
borrow money, even on liberal terms, for what they do 
not need. They have a crushing load of debt as it is, 
and it could be of no real and lasting help to the gen- 
eral situation for them to go deeper into debt, unless 
they can thereby increase or protect their earning power, 
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either by improving their service and attracting more 
traffic or by lowering their expense of operation or by 
preserving their property from deterioration. I do be- 
lieve, however, that if they will take less counsel of their 
fears and look more closely into the state of their prop- 
erties and the operating facts, they will find quite a 
number of such opportunities. My organization has been 
going quite carefully into the equipment situation, and I 
think I can say that it will soon be able, if it is not 
now, to indicate where some of these opportunities 
may lie.” 

Passing to the work of the Section of Purchases, he 
continued : 


Opportunities for Economy in Purchase 


My Section of Purchases, as its name indicates, has the job 
of promoting economy in railroad purchases. It is endeavoring 
to apply principles which have been successfully applied in some 
of the largest industries outside the transportation field and also 
by individual railroads, and upon which central railroad organ- 
izations, like the American Railway Association, have for some 
time been working. The Section is made up of practical and 
experienced men whose chief aim it is to co-ordinate effort, and 
speed up action along these lines. It has established and is main- 
taining contact with the committees, divisions, and organizations 
which are interested in this subject in the railroad, supply, and 
professional fields, and has met with an encouraging response. 
It is not undertaking technical work on its own account, but is 
drawing on the expert knowledge and experience of men in and 
out of the railroad industry for such technical help. We be- 
lieve that the application of these principles in co-operation by 
all the units in the railroad industry offers large opportunities 
for greater economy and efficiency, although it may trespass 
somewhat on certain more individualistic aspirations. 

The principles of which I speak may be briefly described as 
standardization and simplification of types and practices. By 
simplification is meant reduction in unnecessary variety. The 
director of the Section tells me that the work has progressed 
far enough to establish certain specific opportunities for economy, 
and I shall summarize these in his own language: 

1. Simplification of numerous kinds of railroad equipment, 
materials and supplies, where it is clear that such action will 
save money, either by reducing the cost of producing the item 
or by reducing the cost of its application in use, including the 
expense of storing, handling, and distribution. 

2. Establishing appropriate “measuring sticks” for gaging the 
—" of the purchases and stores departments of the rail- 
roads. 

3. Developing uniform methods of cost and other accounting, 
so that direct comparisons may be made of the numerous opera- 
tions involved in procuring and applying railroad material. 

4. Better co-ordination of the work of existing committees 
and other organizations, both in and out of the railroad industry, 
for the purpose of avoiding duplication. . 
_ 5. Establishment of some form of central technical or engineer- 
ing Organization serving all of the railroads, to work contin- 
uously on such matters as the investigation and testing of new 
materials, devices and methods, the promotion of standardization 
and simplification of physical items and practices, and the in- 
vestigation of possible economies to be gained through consoli- 
dated inspection and testing and through more economical trans- 
portation and handling of raw materials. 


“Incarnations of Jesse James” 


If I may add a word in my own language, it should be clearly 
understood that in this standardization and simplification we con- 
template no freezing process which will retard the development 
of the art of railroading. Under present conditions nothing 
could be worse. The standards adopted must always be open 
to improvement, and the whole plan looks toward an intensifica- 
tion of centralized research along these lines. Another matter 
of great interest to me in connection with purchases is the use 
of the so-called “traffic club” to force the sale of particular ma- 
terials and supplies. Knowledge of this practice is easy to ob- 
tain but proof is difficult. I understand that there are certain 
incarnations of Jesse James who sell to the railroads in this 
way. It would be well for the railroads to band together in a 
Vigilance Committee to root out this evil, and I think it would 
also increase their self-respect. 


_ Turning to the phase of the work which is of peculiar 
interest to the Chicago district, Mr. Eastman referred 
to his three regional directors, who operate in close con- 
tact with the carriers’ Regional Co-ordinating Commit- 
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tees. The duty of these committees is to search out 
means of eliminating waste and preventable expense, par- 
ticularly through joint action and co-operation of the 
railroads with each other, by unification of terminal oper- 
ations, joint use of facilities, the pooling of services and 
traffic, the elimination of wasteful routing, and the like. 
The duty of the regional directors is to promote and 
check up on this work. 

“The thing which makes this work hard and ungrate- 
ful,” Mr. Eastman said, “is the fact that the labor re- 
strictions in the Act stand in the way of early accomplish- 
ment. It has become largely a search for what might be 
done, were it not for those restrictions, and this gives 
it an academic flavor which dampens the enthusiasm of 
practical railroad men. It is not hard to understand or to 
sympathize with the labor restrictions under present con- 
ditions. Nor is it hard to understand why the railroads 
have little zeal for what now seems to be vain effort. 
For my own part I believe that the search is highly 
desirable and will not be in vain, for it is quite evident 
that the good health of the railroad industry, in view of 
the difficulties by which it is confronted, requires the 
most economical and efficient operation which is pos- 
sible.” He continued : 


V. V. Boatner in Charge of Terminal Inquiry 


Among the projects to be studied, none are more important 
than the unification and simplification of terminal operations at 
the larger centers, and nowhere is this a more important prob- 
lem than in the Chicago district. There have been any number 
of studies and reports on that situation, but not much in the way 
of concrete results has been accomplished. Consideration by a 
strictly railroad committee is made difficult by the large number 
of railroads involved. My western regional director, whom 
many of you know, is a practical railroad man with much ex- 
perience in terminal operations. With the acquiescence and ap- 
proval of the carrier co-ordinating committees, he has assumed 
direct charge of ‘the terminal inquiry, not only at Chicago, but 
also at St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, and the Twin Cities, 
working in each instance with a special committee of three rail- 
road officers whom he has personally picked for the purpose. 

These studies are intended to develop what it is possible to 
do, very largely with the facilities which now exist, in the way 
of greater economy and efficiency in terminal operations, if the 
carriers will only co-operate with each other. The studies will 
not embrace ambitious schemes requiring a large outlay of capi- 
tal, although they will not preclude the consideration of such 
plans in the future if the need for them should arise. Nor will 
they preclude the greater use of trucks in terminal distribution. 
On the contrary the possibility of such use will be kept in mind. 
The object will also be to develop plans which will not be de- 


‘pendent upon system consolidations of carriers, although it may 


be that they will require the organization of a unified terminal 
company. The hope of good results lies in the fact that the 
carriers are approaching these inquiries from a point of view 
somewhat different from that which has prevailed in the past. 
It is, I believe, a less individualistic point of view. They begin 
to see that what is good for the railroads as a whole may also 
be good for them individually, and that it is possible to trade 
in advantages and disadvantages. 


Railroading Still Holds Opportunities 


I come now to the philosophizing on the general railroad situa- 
tion. The railroad industry in this country is more than 100 
years old. It has gone through wars and innumerable other v'- 
cissitudes, including economic depressions, floods, droughts, reck- 
less and ill-advised construction, and the highest of high finance. 
Yet it is still going strong. That there are present railroad 
troubles, and very disturbing troubles, is certain, but it is quite 
unnecessary to jump to the conclusion, as some apparently do, 
that railroad transportation is obsolete and doomed to speedy 
oblivion. I have even heard railroad executives say that they 
would not want their sons to go into the business. While there 
may be good reasons why the sons should not go into the same 
business as their dads, it is not, to my way of thinking, because 
the railroad business holds forth no opportunities. On the con- 
trary, there has not for a long time been so excellent an op- 
portunity for railroad executives to make their marks through 
enterprise, energy, persistence and brains. 

The railroad industry is going through one of its periodic 
crises, a crisis which this time is heightened by the coincidence 
of economic depression and new competitive conditions. The 
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truck, the bus, the private automobile, the airplane, the pipe line, 
the electric transmission line, the waterway—they are all here, 
they are here to stay, and they make a formidable array. They 
may well cause the railroads to gird up their loins, yet I see 
no reason why they should strike panic in the railroad breast. 
Movement by train on steel rails over a low-grade line still has 
the call on a vast amount of traffic, and most of the other trans- 
portation agencies can function as auxiliaries and allies as well 
as in the role of enemies. Instead of striking terror, these new 
rivals should stir the pulse of creative genius. “Sweet are the 
uses of adversity.” The leaven is beginning to work, and if I 
size up the situation at all correctly, we are on the very thresh- 
old of striking improvements in railroad equipment, service and 
methods. 


Regulation Involves Divided Responsibility 


Industries often face the need of regeneration, but it takes a 
severe jolt to start the process going and prevent a drift into 
senility and decay. Public regulation of railroads, of which I 
have been a part for some years, has been a target for much 
criticism, and it is chiefly accused of depriving the railroads of 
adequate revenue by keeping rates on too low a level. My own 
belief is that the railroads have suffered more from rates and 
fares that were too high than they have from charges that were 
too low. On the other hand there is a danger in public regula- 
tion which is not often mentioned, but which is very real. I 
refer to the division of responsibility between the managements 
and the government. When a regulated industry gets into dif- 
ficulties, it is easy for the managements to impute the blame to 
the government and to look for relief to the regulators or to a 
change in laws. An unregulated industry knows it must be the 
author of its own salvation, and proceeds to find the way out. 
This is not said by way of defense of public regulation, for it 
has had its shortcomings. The point is merely that the division 
of responsibility produces unfortunate results. 


The Core of the Railway Industry Is Sound 


There is much in the railroad industry which is obsolete. 
There will be capital losses and reorganizations, just as there 
have been in the past and just as there have been and will be 
in other industries. But the core of the railroad industry is 
sound, and it can pass through this crisis as it has passed through 
the many other critical periods of its history, and regenerate to 
a point where it can give the country better service than it has 
ever given before, and service which is fitted to modern needs. 

Railroads have too often suffered from financial exploitation, 
but for the men, from the bottom up, who actually run the rail- 
roads, I have always had much respect, and recent contacts have 
increased that respect. They have gone through experiences in 
recent months which sap courage and vitality; but the same may 
be said of practically every industry in the country and the men 
who run it. I suggest that the time has come for a rebirth of 
enthusiasm and zeal, to unleash enterprise, and to forget the 
— _—e lie behind in the vision of the opportunities which 
ie ahead. 


Other Transportation Agencies 


I have been speaking of the railroads, because you are pri- 
marily railroad men, and not because of any disregard of the 
other transportation agencies. They have their place, and from 
the standpoint of the general good nothing could be more un- 
sound than to promote the railroad industry at their expense in 
violation of principles of economy and efficiency. The country 
needs the best and cheapest transportation that any agency can 
supply. It is right to examine into the actual net economy of 
transportation which involves large expenditures of public funds, 
but it is wrong to strike at any form of transportation which 
can show such actual net economy, for the sake of helping 
another. The end to pursue is a transportation system which 
will make use of each of the various agencies for the purpose 
to which it is best adapted, and cut out duplication and waste. 
We may never reach that ideal, but at all events it is certain 
that in many instances these other transportation agencies can 
be used in co-ordination with railroad service to the great ad- 
vantage of all concerned. 

The Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation has a temporary 
Place in the picture. Just at present he must seem to the rail- 
roads like a pestiferous small boy, because his staff is continu- 
ally asking questions. We hope to obtain certain definite and 
Concrete results, in large part through those questions, but even 
iI we were to stop short with the asking of them, they would 
serve a very useful purpose. Interrogation is a process which 
Ils most stimulating to thought, as Socrates found out centuries 
ago. In the very answering of these questions, the railroads are 
going to think a good deal and learn a good deal. 

But the function which the Co-ordinator is undertaking to 
pertorm goes far beyond that. The railroad industry is more 
than a collection of railroads, just as the human body is more 
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than a collection of cells. There are certain things which should 
be done collectively by the industry, because they cannot be done 
as well by the individual units. The industry is organized, but 
rather loosely and ineffectively in certain respects. For the 
time being the Co-ordinator, aided by the prestige of the federal 
government, can supply those deficiencies of organization to 
some extent. He can concentrate attention and effort on im- 
portant problems which concern the entire industry. 

It may be that when his temporary authority ceases, he can be 
supplanted by a more effective internal organization of the in- 
dustry. But it must not be forgotten that transportation is much 
more than a private industry. Many individuals have their money 
invested in it; many other individuals have their lives invested 
in it; but it is also affected with a very vital public interest, be- 
cause only through transportation is it possible for other indus- 
tries and the entire country to function under modern conditions. 
Investors, labor, shippers, and the general public all have what 
amounts to a partnership interest in transportation, and some 0! 
these interests can be adequately represented only by the govern- 
ment. 1 hope to see the partnership spirit develop, and it is not 
unlikely that the temporary work of the Co-ordinator will show 
ways in which the government can play a permanent part in 
such an organization and direction of the industry. 

It is a mistake to arouse anticipations which it may be im- 
possible to fulfill. For that reason I prefer to voice hopes rather 
than predictions as to what the Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation may be able to accomplish which will be of permanent 
value. I can say, however, for myself and for every member 
of my organization, that if nothing is accomplished, it will not 
be for lack of trying. And I can also say that it will not be 
for lack of substantial co-operation on the part of the railroads, 
the supply industry, the other transportation agencies, the ship- 
pers, labor, the commission, and other federal and state author- 
ities. 


Regulation of Transportation 


By Carl R. Gray 


In his Salt Lake speech President Roosevelt, whose grasp 
of the transportation situation is amazingly accurate and con- 
structive, said: “I do not share the opinion which has been 
aired recently that the railways have served their purpose and 
are about to disappear.” And again, “The problem of the rail- 
roads is the problem of each and every one of us. No single 
economic activity enters into the life of every individual as much 
as do these great carriers.” - 

The President then proceeded to outline certain fundamental 
bases for the legislation through which would be established 
the essential elements of a national system of transportation. 
Certain of these bases affect the rail carriers only; others, the 
whole field of transportation; all are constructive and have been 
accepted by students of rail operation. Briefly, the President 
proposed: 1—“That the Government announce its intention to 
stand back of the railroads for a specified period, its help being 
definitely conditioned upon acceptance by the railroads of such 
requirements as may in individual cases be found necessary to 
readjust top heavy financial structures through appropriate 
scaling down of fixed charges.” 


Government Loans to Railroads 


The last Congress passed a bill to avoid the tortuous progress 
of equity receiverships and in lieu provided through bankruptcy 
proceedings a very much simplified and less complicated method 
of financial reorganization. Of course, when the President ex- 
pressed the intention to stand back of the railroads he meant 
the advance of money through loans to bridge over the critical 
period. To September 30, 1933, the total of loans to railroads 
authorized by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation amounted 
to $411,701,426, of which $382,326,102 has been disbursed and 
$50,211,895 has been repaid, cancelled or withdrawn. 

Contrary to the popular belief this was not without precedent. 
Following the return of the railways to private control in 1920 
the Government loaned to individual railroads a sum aggregat- 
ing $1,080,000,000, all of which has been repaid but $38,925,000. 
Practically all of this residue will ultimately be collected. Even 
if it should never be repaid the Government still shows a profit 
on the transaction, because the railroads paid $216,000,000 in 
interest at 6 per cent, which is considerably in excess of the 
cost of this money to the Government. With exceptions so rare 
as to prove the rule, every railroad loan made for the Govern- 
ment by the R.F.C. is amply secured to safeguard its return 
with interest. And the other conditions specified by the President 
with respect to reorganizations of capital structures are now 
operating in a number of instances, and conditions have heen 
created by Congress to cover all possible cases contemplated 
by him. 
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He proposed: 2—That so-called railroad holding companies 
should be definitely put under the regulation and control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in like manner as railroads 
themselves. This purpose is fully accomplished under the 
Emergency Railroad Transportation Act 1933, Title II, Amend- 
ments to Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 202, paragraph (6). 


Consolidations 


The President again: 3—Proposed consolidations of railroads 
which are lawful and in the public interest should be pressed 
to a conclusion. There should be clearer definitions of the 
objects, powers and duties of the Commission in safeguarding 
all “those who have invested their money or their lives in the 
service of railroads, those who are dependent upon its service 
to buy or to sell goods, those who rely upon it for the preserva- 
tion of communities into which they have built their lives.” 

There is nothing new or novel about consolidations. Every 
large railroad system as it exists today is the result of con- 
solidations. Until virtually prohibited by the Transportation 
Act of 1920, consolidation had made consistent progress. That 
in recent years it has been largely stopped must in all fairness 
be attributed to that feature of the law which required the 
Commission to provide a plan, and which required consideration 
in a wholesale way. 

With all deference to the exponents of rigid plans, I still en- 
tertain the reasoned opinion that this is not the proper method 
of approach. Consolidation can best be accomplished by freeing 
the carriers of limitations, allowing them to bring to the Com- 
mission any consolidation which they may care to accomplish, 
and the Commission, vested with full power to pass upon and 
approve or reject such consolidations in whole or in part as they 
conceive them to be in or against the public interest. I do not 
believe we have reached a point where compulsion is either 
necessary or desirable until this reasonable method has had a 
fair opportunity to demonstrate its practicability. The Commis- 
sion itself has repeatedly urged repeal of the requirement for 
neg and has clearly recognized its limiting and restrictive 

ects 


Elimination of Non-Paying Mileage 


Again quoting the President: 4—“The I. C. C. should be re- 
lieved of requiring competition where traffic is insufficient to 
support competing lines, and elimination of non-paying m leage 
wherever the transportation needs of the community affected 
can be otherwise adequately met.” 

This is another way of saying that it is inequitable to im- 
pose upon the whole body of patrons the preservation of mileage 
which cannot support itself. This is a difficult and involved 
problem, although it is unquestionably a fact that the national 
railway system would become healthier through the elimination 
of unprofitable lines. But this is a power which must be con- 
siderately administered. Communities, even cities and states, are 
directly involved. And here, too, there is the human equation 
in its results upon the employes and countless others. 

I. sometimes think there are only two periods in which a 
railroad is fully appreciated; one is before the line is built; and 
the other, and more tragic period, is when after individuals 
and communities have made their life investment the line is to 
be abandoned through the failure of patronage. 


Regulation of Motor Carriers 


The President further said: 5—“I advocate the regulation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission of competing motor 
carriers. Where rail service should be supplemented with motor 
service to promote the public interest, the railroads should be 
permitted in this manner to extend their transportation facilities. 
Indeed, they should be encouraged to modernize and adapt their 
plant to the new needs of a changing world.” 

With the rail carriers aside, two elements are directly con- 
cerned in this question: first, the shipping public, and second, 
the highway carriers. As to the former, I believe that a fixed 
standard of transportation rates is a fundamental business 
necessity. Regulation of rail carriers grew out of this necessity. 
The discontent then was concerned with rates which were 
preferential as between individuals, commodities, and communities. 
It is of prime importance to a shipper that in figuring the cost 
of goods on the shelf or in the warehouse he be certain that a 
competitor has no secret or other advantage in this respect. In 
the past this was true. So far as transportation by rail is con- 
cerned this is still true. But it is no longer true as a business 
proposition, because of the uncertainties and instability of high- 
way and water rates. It is no exaggeration to say ‘that there 
exist today, via highway, all of the conditions with respect to 
instability of rates, discriminations, and preferences which, when 
indulged in by the railroads, resulted in passage of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 


I believe that no one cause contributes more to the present 
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business confusion; and I do not believe that business men relish 
this situation now any more than they did a similar condition 
before railway regulation was adopted. 

As to the highway carriers themselves, I could not understand 
their antipathy to regulation if I had not witnessed the same op- 
position on the part of the rail carriers, themselves, years ago, 
for the bald fact remains that as a class. and in existing cir- 
cumstances, they are not making money. Ordinarily they have no 
conception that they are dealing in a commodity which, though 
not literally, is actually vested with a public interest. In a 
majority of cases they are inexperienced in transportation and do 
not know how to figure costs. Regulation would save them from 
themselves, would give them identity and standing. The re- 
quirement of a certificate of public convenience and necessity, it 
seems to me, is essential in their own interest. A minimum rate 
would make them stable financially and therefore dependable. 

That there is a sphere in which these carriers can operate with 
profit alike to themselves and to the shipper must be admitted. 
So long as anyone without experience, financial responsibility or 
means can enter the business without let or hindrance they will 
not be even reasonably safe business risks. There can be no 
co-ordination without regulation, and such certificates, because 
there would be no way by which highway carriers could have a 
concerted voice. 

Having demonstrated, to my own satisfaction at least, that 
regulation of highway carriers is a necessity to both the shipping 
public and to those carriers, themselves, there remains the ques- 
tion of the governmental agency which should be vested with 
the administration. Railroad men agree with the President that 
this should be by the Interstate Commerce Commission. That 
body has had over forty-six years of experience; it has the con- 
fidence of railroads and shippers alike, and in instances is en- 
trusted by Congress with legislative functions. There could not 
be a proper synchronization of transportation in its different 
phases other than by a single authority. 

Railroad men are also in full agreement with the President 
that they should be permitted in like manner to extend their own 
transportation facilities through the employment of highway 
agencies. 

That there is a general, even absorbing, interest in this matter 
can be further evidenced by quotations from leading business 
men, business organizations, and by those already entrusted with 
regulation. Not one of these quotations is from railroad sources. 

{[Mr. Gray then quoted from a number of public regulatory 
officers, from shippers and from other authorities on transpor- 
tation matters in support of his position on regulation.] 


A Bill to Regulate Transportation 


In the approaching session of Congress, there should be pre- 
sented a bill providing for the permanent regulation of transpor- 
tation. If so, it will be legislation of paramount importance, be- 
cause it will constitute the first comprehensive treatment of the 
transportation problem, as distinguished, if you please, from the 
railroad problem. The railways can be expected to co-operate 
sincerely and sympathetically in its consideration. 

Happily, it is apparent now that there has been a change in 
attitude of highway carriers in respect to regulation. Organiza- 
tions, some national in character, have been formed by the larger 
and more responsible highway operators whose deliberate pur- 
pose is to secure federal regulation for their own salvation. 
Accordingly, it is now evident that there will be a fair degree of 
co-operation in approaching this legislation, as there should be, 
between rail and highway carriers. 


Railroads Exemplar of Cheapest Mass Transportation 


Railway men have no halucinations on this subject. They be- 
lieve that the railways are entitled to special consideration only 
to the extent necessary to protect their essential integrity as a 
public necessity. The steam railroads are of vital necessity to 
this nation, with its great distances and its normally immense 
and varied tonnages. Notwithstanding the amazing progress 0! 
other methods, it is an accepted fact that the steam railroad still 
stands as the exemplar of the cheapest mass land transportation. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission in its report in the 15 
per cent rate case, released in October, 1931, said: “The railroads 
now furnish the backbone and most of the other vital bones of 
the transportation system of the country, and we believe this 
will be the situation for a long time to come. We are not im- 
pressed with the thought that they are doomed in anything like 
the near future to go the way of the stage-coach and canal.” 

This is true in peace, and immeasurably more true in war. 
feel that I can speak with some authority on this point. If this 
country should again engage in a major war, particularly if both 
ocean fronts were involved, our safety would depend not so much 
upon our precise numerical strength in armed men, guns, and 
shells, as upon mass transportation capable of the rapid move- 
ment of vast quantities of men and material from one front to 
the other. In the World War Germany’s greatest weapon of 
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offense and defense was her strategically located railways. Abso- 
lutely indispensable as they are in peace and war alike, the 
continued adequacy and efficiency of our railroads is obviously a 
matter of concern to every good citizens, and not merely to ship- 
pers in the individual sense, or to those of us, however numerous 
we are, who are directly connected with them as owners, officers, 
or employes, or more indirectly connected as suppliers of their 
materials and equipment, owners of their securities, or holders of 
insurance policies and savings bank deposits which are so largely 
backed by railroad bonds. 


Fear Based on Mistaken Premises 


A great deal of the concern which is expressed about the fu- 
ture of the railroads is based upon mistaken premises. The 
position of the railroads is not in itself alarming. So far as the 
depression period is concerned the rail carriers face the same 
conditions as other entenprises,—a greatly lessened business. In 
the necessity that they maintain a certain fixed service, they do 
have a definite disability not experienced by business which is 
not vested with a public interest. On the other hand, they possess 
unique elements of advantage in that there has been proven to be 
a stage below which traffic cannot be depressed. The nation 
must be fed, clothed and kept warm, and in the supply of these 
vital needs the railroads provide the essential service. 


Again, their rate fabric, unlike the commodity price range, 
remains fairly constant. With restoration of normal times, 
business in general not only faces the problem of physical re- 
generation, but also a contemporaneous reconstruction of prices. 
It is evident, therefore, that the problems of the rail carriers 
which are distinctly associated with the depression are not in 
any important respect peculiar to them alone. As they have 
shared with business the results of the depression, they cannot 
be denied a participation in the benefits which will result from 
an increasing tide of business. Their essential need, as I have 
attempted to demonstrate, with respect to the public generally, 
and other carriers, is a stability of regulation and a determina- 
tion, always in the public interest, of their proper economic place 
in the national transportation picture. 


No Demand for Radical Changes 


There has not been voiced any demand for radical changes in 
the railroad field. Again quoting the President: “I do not favor 
any government action which will relieve managements from 
performing their responsibilities. After all, it is well to observe 
that the actual railway operators are not the owners of the rail- 
roads, nor the major users of railway services, and today they 
only command access to capital on the basis of their ability to 
protect capital. Their position now depends, as it ought to, on 
their being able to do their job well. We are entitled to demand, 
and I think they would be the first to concede, that they give a 
management which is sound, economic and skillful; that they do 
not use their positions as financial stewards to further personal 
desires for gain or power. They are, in reality, public servants; 
entitled to every assistance from the government, but held to high 
standards of accountability.” 

In his debate with Mr. Douglas on August 21, 1858, Mr. 
Lincoln said: “Public sentiment is everything. With public 
sentiment nothing can fail; without it, nothing can succeed. Con- 
sequently, he who molds public sentiment goes deeper than he 
who enacts statutes or pronounces decisions. He makes statutes 
and decisions possible or impossible to be executed.” 

At the present time, if I sense public sentiment aright, business 
men everywhere are becoming as concerned over the situation 
which I have outlined as men were over the very similar con- 
dition which prevailed before railroad regulation was adopted. 
It seems not too much to expect, therefore, that the railroads, 
their new competitors, and a sound public sentiment may unite 
to put an early end to conditions which have done so much to 
destroy that stability of rates and charges which is so necessary 
to the proper functioning of commercial business. 

Under the direction of your honored guest, the federal co- 
ordinator of transportation, there is under way an exhaustive 
study of this question of the proper relationship and sphere of 
these different forms of transportation, and, knowing his vigorous 
and analytical mind, a most valuable and helpful recommendation 
can be expected from him to the Congress and the President. 

It is doubtful if any one organization displays a clearer cross- 
section of bysiness than does your own, and one of the most 
heartening things which has recently occurred has been the 
action of your association, acting through your President and 
his officers, in sponsoring a conference representing a majority 
of the business interests of this country, for the consideration 
of this question. Out of this conference will come suggestions 
of the greatest value, but no findings, however valuable, can be 
effective in influencing public sentiment unless they are properly 
disseminated and explained. I invite your active participation 
in this cause. 
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Odds and Ends... 


River No Obstacle 


A little thing like the Danube river was no obstacle to the 
German railways in the erection of a new station at Tuttlingen, 
Wurtemberg. To make room for the station, the bed of the 
river was moved some miles. 


New Deal for Canadian Brides 


No longer will discrimination in favor of June brides, and to 
the disadvantage of their sisters, be practiced by the Canadian 
National. The Canadian National steamships are altering all 
that by extending to autumn brides the same 10 per cent re- 
duction in fares for West Indies trips that have been given in 
the past exclusively to the pampered June brides. 


A New Idea: Rail-Wheelbarrow Co-ordination 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas has a conscientious and resource- 
ful representative in Agent J. R. Porche at Maxwell, Tex. In- 
structed to contract with a local drayman to perform the pick- 
up and delivery operation in the handling of l.c.l. freight, Mr. 
Porche was unsuccessful in persuading anyone to take the con- 
tract. But patrons get their deliveries promptly, just the same. 
Mr. Porche himself delivers all the light freight on a wheel- 
barrow. “The customers are satisfied with this service and I 
enjoy making the deliveries,” he reported. No sleeping Porche, 
this man. 


Before Diets Were Invented 


Even fifty years ago, when dining cars were still a novelty, 
the railroads knew how to lay out a fancy menu. As evidence, 
we have the following carte du jour of the Chicago & North 
Western for May 15, 1884. Believe it or not, the price of this 
dinner was 75 cents. 

Blue Points on Half Shell 
SOUP 
Torte Verte, au Champagne Consomme, a la Hongroise 





Varies Olives Celery 
FISH 
Broiled Shad, a la Aurore Boiled Red Snapper, Oyster Sauce 
ROAST 


Leg Mutton, Caper Sauce Ribs of Beef, Yorkshire Pudding 
Turkey, Chestnut Stuffing, Cranberry Sauce 
Pig, Sage Stuffing, Apple Sauce 





Pate, de Fois Gras 
Salmon Salad 


Boned Turkey with Truffles 
Boned Capon Dressed Lettuce 
ENTREES 
Sweet Bread, Croquettes with French Peas 
Cutlets of Lobster, a la Cardinal 
Cocoanut Fritters, Sweet Sauce 
GAME 
Canvas Back Duck Partridge, Game Sauce 
Saddle of Venison with Jelly 
Fresh Shrimps Larded Quail Grouse Stuffs 
Mallard Duck 
Roquefort Cheese with Olives 
VEGETABLES 
Spinach with Poached Eggs Baked Mashed Potatoes 
: Mushrooms Rice Peas 





Lobster Salad, a la Celestine 
ENTREMENTS, SAUSES 
Rhubarb Pie Orange Meringue Pie Benedictine Jelly 
Russian Charlotte 
Strawberry Short Cake 


English Plum Pudding 


Assorted Confectioneries Turkish Cake Fruit Cake 
Nonpareil Ice Cream 
Macaroons Angel’s Food 
Oranges Malaga Grapes Apples 
Bananas Mixed Nuts 
Neufchatel Cheese Confectionery 
French Coffee Bents Crackers Chocolate 
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Eastman Launches Inquiry 


as to Locomotive Needs 


Questionnaire calls for information 
on condition and capacity 
of steam power 


Co-ordinator Eastman on November 8 
addressed to the executives of Class I rail- 
roads personal letters with which were, en- 
closed copies of a questionnaire calling for 
specific information covering the descrip- 
tion, condition and potential capacity of 
steam locomotives. The purpose of the 
inquiry is to secure reliable data bearing 
upon the needs of the railroads with re- 
spect to the retirement, replacement or 
modernization of their motive power, he 
said. A secondary purpose is to lay the 
foundation for more uniform and illumi- 
nating records of motive power supply and 
condition for the guidance of operating of- 
ficers and the information of regulatory 
bodies. 

The survey calls for a detailed descrip- 
tion of steam locomotives, separated by 
class, age and tractive power, with figures 
for each series showing original cost and 
accrued depreciation. In the case of loco- 
motives scheduled for retirement, addi- 
tional information covering the net salvage 
value and the retirement charge is re- 
quired. 

The railroads are requested to outline 
a program based upon the experience and 
judgment of responsible officers covering 
proposed retirements and repairs, annually 
through the year 1938. In determining the 
retirement program, the railroads are asked 
to give consideration to the advisability of 
relieving current operating expenses of 
charges to “Retirement” by securing special 
authority from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to include such charges in 
“Profit and Loss.” The co-ordinator states 
that this method has already been adopted 
by a number of carriers, resulting in the 
dismantling of a great many cars and loco- 
motives which, by reason of age or ob- 
solescence, could not be economically con- 
tinued in service. 

The questionnaire also inquires into the 
character and condition of so-called “stored 
serviceable” locomotives upon which the 
carriers rely as a reserve to take care of 
any substantial increase in traffic. The 
tractive capacity and the potential mileage 
remaining in the stored units will be re- 
ported. A similar statement of locomotives 
awaiting repairs is requested, separated be- 
tween types of locomotives and the class 
of repairs required, with estimates of the 
cost of repairs. 

A combination of these statements will 


give the co-ordinator a picture of the 
maximum potential capacity of the motive 
power now in existence. 

As throwing further light upon the ques- 
tion of economy in maintaining locomotives, 
repair costs for the various series will 
be shown with comparison of the service 
secured over a given period. In computing 
average costs, both locomotive miles and 
potential horse-power miles will be used as 
units. 

The executives are also requested to sub- 
mit any information which they have de- 
veloped within the past four or five years 
relating to the merits or economic values 
of any certain types of locomotives. Re- 
plies are requested at the earliest practicable 
date. 


Meeting of Car Foremen’s Association 
of Chicago 


The next meeting of The Car Foremen’s 
Association of Chicago will be held at the 
LaSalle Hotel on November 13. “Train 
Delays on Account of Hot Boxes” will be 
discussed by W. J. McCloskey, general car 
foreman of the Illinois Central. 


Florida East Coast Proposes Two-Cent 
Coach Fares 


The Florida East Coast has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to make effective on December 
1 on short notice coach fares at two cents 
a mile and fares good in sleeping and par- 
lor cars at three cents a mile with no sur- 
charge. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Standard Time 


The eighteenth of this month will be the 
fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of 
Standard time in the United States and 
Canada, and the Official Guide, for the first 
time, comes out for November with a two- 
color front cover, the familiar clock faces, 
showing Atlantic, Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain and Pzcific times, being printed in 
red. It was William F. Allen, editor of 
the Official Guide and secretary of the 
railroad conventions which fifty years ago 
carried on the functions of an American 
railway association, who accomplished the 
supposedly impossible task of putting to 
death the fifty standards of time then in 
use by the railroads of the country. The 
complete success of his efforts was recog- 
nized at the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Standard time, in 1908, by a resolution 
adopted at the meeting of the American 
Railway Association, on November 18 of 
that year. The Official Guide, in 1883, 
consisted of less than 500 pages. At pres- 
ent, the total number of pages is 1536, 
including about 25 pages devoted to air- 
plane time tables. 
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U. S. Chamber Favors 
Fair Field in Transport 


Proposals for bringing about more 
equitable competition are to 
be pressed 


Proposals for bringing about more equi- 
table competitive conditions among rail, 
water and highway transportation agencies 
will be pressed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States as a result of 
a referendum vote of its membership just 
ended. On 17 out of 18 recommendations 
put before the membership in the referen- 
dum the votes were decisively in the 
affirmative. 

The only question on which the voting 
did not give the Chamber a clear-cut posi- 
tion was No. 6, which related to the maxi- 
mum to be allowed in size and weight of 
motor vehicles. In favor of the stand- 
ards put forward by the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials there 
were 869 votes and against them there 
were 1082 votes. This vote does not fix 
the position of the Chamber, which has a 
rule requiring a two-thirds majority, 
either for or against, to commit the or- 
ganization in favor of or in opposition to a 
proposal. 

The Chamber’s members not only gave 
overwhelming endorsement to regulation 
of highway traffic but also for limitation 
of gasoline taxes with elimination of the 
federal levy on gasoline. Thirteen of the 
questions before the membership related 
to transportation by highway while five re- 
lated to intercoastal, coastwise and inland 
water transportation except on the Great 
Lakes. Regulation of water transportation 
was endorsed. The proposals voted upon 
were as follows: 

Water Transportation in Domestic Commerce 

1. All common carriers should be required to 
obtain certificates of public convenience and 
necessity. 

_ 2. Common carriers should be subject to regula- 
tion, as to rates, in port-to-port rates. 


3. All vessels which are not common carriers 
and which accept cargo for hire should be re- 
quired to charge the established common-carrier 
rates. 


4. Regulation should require that the rates of 
both water and rail carriers to competitive points 
should be adequately compensatory to the car- 
riers making the rates. 

5. Government operation of commercial water 
transportation should be discontinued. 


Highway Transportation in Intrastate Commerce 


6. Each state should put into effect the stand- 
ards of the American Association of State High- 
way Officials as to size, weight and speed of 
vehicles. 


7. Motor busses and other vehicles carrying 
nassengers for hire should pay a special user tax 
in the form of a mileage tax, graduated accord- 
ing to seating capacity. 

8. Motor trucks should pay a special user tax 
reflecting fairly the demands each makes upon 
the highways. 
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9. The gasoline tax should be kept down to a 
point not encouraging wholesale evasion. 

10. The gasoline tax should be levied only by 
states. 

11. States should enter into reciprocal agree- 
ments for issuance of special licenses at equitable 
rates to commercial vehicles out of their home 
states. 

12. Intrastate motor carriers for hire, both 
common and contract, should be required to ob- 
tain permits to operate. 

13. Intrastate motor carriers for hire, both 
common and contract, should, under regulation, 
be required to file, post and adhere to rules that 
are just, reasonable and non-discriminatory among 
shippers. 

14. All commercial users of highways shouid 
be required to establish financial responsibility 
for public liability and all common carriers also 
for liability with respect to passengers and 
cargo. 

15. Safety and fair conditions of competition 
require that hours of service of operators of com- 
mercial motor vehicles on highways should be 
reasonably limited by public authority. 

Interstate Regulation 


16. There should be the same degree of regula- 
tion by Congress of interstate motor carriers as 
has been recommended to the states for intra- 
state carriers, as to permit to operate, rates, 
financial responsibility and hours of service. 

17. The interstate regulatory authority should 
act as an appellate body, with provision for in- 
itial delegation of authority to boards of state 
regulatory bodies from states affected by each case 
that arises. 

18. Section 500 of the Transportation Act of 
1920 should be construed as a declaration by 
Congress of the importance to the public of the 
major forms of transportation, without preference 
for rail or water transportation over highway 
transportation. 


Survey of Florida Canal Project 
Ordered 


The Public Works Administration has 
instructed the Army Engineers to pro- 
ceed with a survey to determine the feasi- 
bility of the proposed $150,000,000 ship 
canal across the southern part of Georgia 
and northern Florida as a cutoff between 
the Atlantic ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. 
The canal would be 160 miles long. 


Storedoor Tariffs Protested 


Seventeen railroads in Official Classifi- 
cation Territory, on November 9, filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
their protest against 1.c.1 storedoor pick-up 
and delivery tariffs filed by the Penn- 
sylvania, the Erie and the Grand Trunk, 
asking Commission to suspend these tariffs 
and to take action promptly to enable them 
to meet the competition if it is necessary. 


Thanksgiving Bargain Fares on 
Southern 


Train travel bargain fares being offered 
by the Southern for the Thanksgiving holi- 
day include one cent per mile rates for 
round-trip tickets, which will be on sale 
on November 28, 29 and 30, with a return 
limit of December 7. These low-rate 
tickets will be valid for travel on all 
trains except the Crescent Limited and may 
be used in Pullman cars in connection with 
reduced round-trip Pullman rates. 


768 Carloads of Relief Shipments 


The program of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration to raise relief al- 
lowances for the unemployed to a more 
nearly adequate standard has gone forward 
tangibly in the last 30 days with the ship- 
ment of 762 carloads of cured pork, ag- 
sregating 23,441,423 Ib., to relief adminis- 
trations in 48 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 
according to announcement by Harry L. 
Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
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ministrator. The shipments represent the 
allotments of pork resulting from the 
swine-buying program of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration to reduce sur- 
pluses depressing the swine market. The 
total allotments to the relief administra- 
tions call for the shipment of an aggregate 
of 3,344 cars before January 1. The pork 
is being given to the needy on the rolls 
of the local emergency relief administra- 
tions in addition to the relief allowances 
they are already receiving. The railroads 
have been asked to carry the shipments at 
half rates. 





Trucks and Highways 


“It is absurd,” recently declared Roy 
F. Britten, director of the National 
Highway Users’ Conference, “to be- 
lieve that federal and state govern- 
ments have expended billions of dol- 
lars for improved highways to be used 
for recreation and pleasure only.” 

The highway users’ conference, as it 
is called, is an organization of those 
interested in truck and bus transporta- 
tion for hire. Its purpose is to protect 
the interests of firms engaged in that 
work. What Director Britten was try- 
ing to say becomes more easily under- 
standable when that is known, but, 
nevertheless, with all respect to him 
and to his association, he was talking 
nonsense. It is nonsense for several 
reasons. He misstates the case when he 
speaks of the billions the federal and 
state governments have spent for high- 
ways. The state governments have 
spent no billions for highways. In 
most cases they have spent little; in 
many, as in Virginia, they have spent 
nothing in recent years. The federal 
government now is spending no bil- 
lions; it is spending little if anything. 
The money is being collected by these 
governments arid the work is _ being 
done by these governments, but the 
money has been furnished by passenger 
car owners. The money that goes for 
the roads comes from the pockets of 
those who buy gasoline for their auto- 
mobiles and pay city and state licenses 
to operate them, and the great majority 
of those are passenger car owners. 
No one not given to gross exaggeration 
would intimate that all these passenger 
cars are used “for recreation and pleas- 
ure only”. Many of them are used for 
business, just as many buses are used 
by those on pleasure and recreation 
bent. 

In short Director Britten’s statement 
hasn’t any sense in it at all, to put the 
case bluntly, but accurately ...... 

But such statements are not wholly 
useless. They serve the good purpose of 
emphasizing the fact that legislators in 
every state will have to come to grips 
with this question. Proper regulation 
and fair taxation of “commercial cars” 
is something that has already been ne- 
glected far too long. It is something the 
Virginia general assembly should take 
up in January, if it can spare sufficient 
time from discussion of beer and liquor. 


From an editorial in the Lynchburg (Va.) 
News. 
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Railway Employment Reduced in 
October 


The number of employees of Class I 
railroads, as reported to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was 1,023,204 at 
the middle of October. This was an in- 
crease of 6,353, or .61 per cent, as com- 
pared with the number in October last 
year, but it was a decrease of 6,950 as com- 
pared with the number in September of 
this year. 


840 Miles for Five Dollars 


The lowest rail fare offered in the west- 
ern territory in recent years has been es- 
tablished by all lines operating between 
the Twin Cities, Duluth and Superior, 
Wis., and Chicago, to encourage travel to 
Chicago for Armistice Day and the clos- 
ing of A Century of Progress on Novem- 
ber 12. Passengers using this round-trip 
coach rate of $5 for the 840 miles of travel 
leave these northern points on Friday 
night and return from Chicago on Sunday 
night. 


Lower Rates in Canada 


Canadian railways will meet the compe- 
tition of the United States lines by reduc- 
ing winter grain rates between Georgian 
Bay ports and Saint John, N. B., by 2.6 
cents per bushel, effective December 1, 
and cut passenger tariffs wherever the ex- 
isting fare levels are higher than those 
now in force on lines in the United States 
competing directly with the Canadian rail- 
ways. This announcement was made by 
the Canadian Pacific in Montreal last 
week. Representatives of both the Cana- 
dian National and the Canadian Pacific 
railways will confer shortly on the passen- 
ger fare question, particularly as it affects 
the West. 


R. F. C. Loans To Railroads 
$386,955 ,308 


Cash advances made to railroads by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation up to 
the end of October amounted to $386,955,- 
308, according to the corporation’s monthly 
report. The advances were made to 61 
railroads and 22 of them had made repay- 
ments amounting to $56,798,796. This in- 
cludes some repayments made by the Rail- 
road Credit Corporation and in addition 
the Pennsylvania had repaid its loan of 
$28,900,000, the Cincinnati Union Terminal 
had repaid its loan of $8,300,000 and the 
Great Northern had repaid its loan of $6,- 
000,000. Total authorizations, to 67 rail- 
roads or receivers, amounted to $411,701,- 
426. 


1. C. C. Intrastate Rate Order 
Sustained 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a decision rendered on November 
6, reversed the decision of the federal dis 
trict court for eastern Louisiana, which 
had issued a decree staying the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the fifteen per cent case in which the fed- 
eral commission had prescribed an increase 
in intrastate freight rates in Louisiana, on 
specified commodities, in amounts equal to 
the surcharge increases in interstate rates 
on the same commodities. The court held 
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that the fact that the order for the in- 
crease of interstate rates was permissive 
only did not affect the validity of its order 
prescribing minimum intrastate rates. 


Bridges Burned in lowa Farm Strike 


Two railway bridges were burned and 
eight cars of live stock on a Chicago & 
North Western train were unloaded by 
150 lowa farm strikers last Sunday in an 
attempt to prevent the shipment of farm 
products to market. The train, which was 
headed for the Sioux City market was ap- 
proached at Pierson and then at Moville, 
but the engineman ran through the barrier 
at the latter point without stopping. The 
pickets preceded the train to Lawton where 
a large pile of ties placed on the track 
stopped the train. 

On Monday, November 6, a_ 60-ft. 
wooden trestle on the Illinois Central at 
Meriden was burned, presumably by pick- 
ets. On the same day a 40-ft. bridge on 
the Great Northern near James was 
burned, the cause of the fire not being def- 
initely known. 


1. C. C. to Investigate Cotton Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on November 2 announced that on its own 
motion it had instituted an investigation 
into the lawfulness of the rates, rules, 
regulations, and practices applicable to the 
transportation of cotton, all-rail, between 
all points in the Southwest, including trans- 
portation from points in the Southwest to 
Gulf ports for export or coastwise move- 
ment; and all-rail, rail-ocean, and rail- 


‘ocean-rail from the Southwest to points in 


trunk line, New England, and southern 
territories, but not including traffic from 
points on the Mississippi river. This pro- 
ceeding, together with complaints filed by 
the Houston Cotton Exchange and Board 
of Trade and by the New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau, has been assigned for hear- 
ing before Examiners Mattingly and Rice 
beginning at Houston, Tex., on January 8. 


The C. N. R. in September 


A decline of $1,129,467 in gross revenues 
for September as compared with the same 
month one year ago is shown in the 
monthly report of the Canadian National. 
The totals are $14,082,057 and $15,211,524 
respectively. Operating expenses for the 
month were lower by $949,380 than the 
figure for September of last year and net 
revenues of $2,058,858 showed a decline 
of $180,087 from the net of September, 
1932. 

Gross revenues of the system were $108,- 
216,280 for the first nine months of the 
current year, a decline of $12,405,179 as 
compared with the gross for the corres- 
ponding period of 1932. Operating ex- 
penses were reduced by $10,710,723 and net 
revenues amounted to $907,372, a decline 
of $1,694,456 as compared with the same 
months of last year. 


Employees Protest Removal of 
Repair Shops 
A group of employees of the Colorado 
& Southern who will be affected by trans- 
ferring coach repair work from Denver, 
Colo., to the shops of the Chicago, Burl- 
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ington & Quincy, at Aurora, Ill, have 
requested the Public Utilities Commission 
of Colorado to intervene with Federal Co- 
ordinator Joseph B. Eastman or with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and ask 
that the Colorado & Southern be directed 
to suspend its order transferring the work. 
The employees maintain that if the com- 
pany closes its shops without an order 
from Mr. Eastman, the company would 
not be obliged to take the men on again 
at other points on the road; whereas if an 
order were issued by Mr. Eastman per- 
mitting the closing, the road would be 
required under the law to re-employ the 
workmen affected by the order. 


Commodities Clause Suit Against 
Montour Railroad 


Attorney General Cummings, at the re- 
quest of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, has asked the federal district court 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., to issue an injunction 
to prohibit the Montour Railroad from 
transporting coal owned by the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, which controls the rail- 
road, on the ground that this represents 
a violation of the commodities clause of 
the interstate commerce act. Although the 
law applies directly to railroads, prohibit- 
ing them from hauling commodities in 
which they are interested, except for rail- 
road purposes, the petition takes the posi- 
tion that the railroad and the coal com- 
pany are virtually the same entity, having 
many common officers, directors, and em- 
ployees. A similar suit against the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern and the United States 
Steel Corporation was instituted several 
years ago and is still pending. 


Chicago Switching Rates to Increase 
November 20 


An injunction filed by shippers in the 
federal district court in Chicago against 
the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, increasing switching rates in 
the Chicago switching area on November 
20, was dismissed on November 6, when 
an opinion of Federal Judges A. B. Ander- 
son, James H. Wilkerson and John P. 
Barnes upheld the validity of the order 
of the commission, entered on July 3. The 
opinion of the three judges, who sat en 
banc in the case, held that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order was valid 
and ordered the dismissal of the suit to 
enjoin the commission from enforcing the 
order. The position of the Chicago dis- 
trict interests is that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission did not have sufficient 
and proper evidence on which to enter its 
order and had assumed jurisdiction over 
state rates. 


R. & L. Bulletin 32 


The Railway and Locomotive Historical 
Society (Boston) has issued Bulletin Num- 
ber 32, a pamphlet of 70 pages, illustrated 
with photographs of scenes on the Central 
Pacific, in 1868, and 1869, and of numerous 
locomotives of the Boston & Maine, from 
1865 to 1891. 

The principal article is a running ac- 
count from the diary of D. L. Harris, 
of a journey over the Union and the Cen- 
tral Pacific to California, in July, 1869, just 
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after the completion of the transcontinental 
line. There is a portrait of Mr. Harris, 
who for 25 years was president of the 
Connecticut River, now a part of the Bos- 
ton & Maine, and who, in 1869, was ap- 
pointed by President Grant as a govern- 
ment director of the Union Pacific. 

Charles E. Fisher contributes a histori- 
cal article on the locomotives of the Boston 
& Maine, and E. G. Young one on the 
development of the American railway pas- 
senger Car. 


$4,502,384 Repaid to Railroad Credit 
Corporation 


The Railroad Credit Corporation, which 
is now liquidating the pool created by the 
railroads with revenues derived from the 
emergency rates granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 103, 
had secured repayments of $4,502,384 from 
borrowing carriers, which reduces the out- 
standing loan balances to $69,188,984, ac- 
cording to the statement showing the finan- 
cial condition of the corporation as of 
October 31, filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The corporation’s third 
distribution to participating carriers, repay- 
ing $1,473,275, or 2 per cent of the con- 
tributed fund, was completed October 16. 
The total repayments now aggregate $5,- 
205,449. The balance of the emergency 
revenue contributions at October 31, is 
$69,067,306, to liquidate which the Credit 
Corporation has cash items of $1,034,822, 
interest and other accounts receivable of 
$452,021, and notes, evidencing loans, of 
$69,188,984. The notes bear interest at 
the New York Federal Reserve redis- 
count rate, adjusted quarterly on the first 
day of January, April, July and October. 


Reduced Passenger Rates on L. & N. 
Bring Traffic Increase 


The two-cent passenger rate which the 
Louisville & Nashville placed in effect for 
a six months’ period from April 1, 1933, 
to October 1 and then continued until 
March 31, 1934, is bringing increased busi- 
ness to the road, as shown by a compari- 
son of the traffic for April, May, June and 
July of this year, with that for the same 
months of 1932. In 1932, passenger rev- 
enues decreased 35.4 per cent, as compared 
with 1931, while the decrease in the first 
three months of 1933, as compared with 
1932, was 31.9 per cent. In the next four 
months, the first with the reduced rates, 
the decrease in revenues was only 168 
per cent. 

From the standpoint of passengers trans- 
ported, the results are even more en- 
couraging. The number of passengers 
carried in 1931 was 3,008,217, while in 
1932, it was 2,149,692, a decrease of 858,- 
525, or 28.5 per cent. In the first three 
months in 1933, the number of passengers 
transported showed a still further decline 
of 185,383 passengers, or 33.6 per cent, 
compared with the same months in 1932. 
In April, the first month of the reduction 
in fare, the number of passengers increased 
29,526, as compared with April, 1932; in 
May, the increase as compared with a 
year ago, was 24,449; in June, there was 
a decrease, because of a heavy excursion 
traffic in June, 1932, of 96 passengers; 
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while in July, 54,083 more passengers 
were carried than in July, 1932. For the 
four months, the increase in the number 
of passengers under the new rates has 
been 107,962, or 14.1 per cent. These re- 
sults encourage the belief that a continu- 
ance of these reduced fares will, in the 
not distant future, produce revenues at 
least equal to 1932. 


A.S.M.E. Annual Meeting Program 


The program for the 1933 annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, which is to be held December 
4-8 at the Engineering Societies Building, 
29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
includes among the regular features a ses- 
sion on air-conditioning. The papers to be 
presented at this and other sessions during 
the meeting are as follows: 


Tuesday, December 5 
9:30 a.m. 

Fuels 
Machine Design, Materials Handling 
Railroad—I 

Locomotive Counterbalancing, Lawford H. Fry 

Research and Development of Light-Weight 

High-Speed Passenger Trains, E. E. Adams. 


2 p.m. 

Milling vs. Planing 

Applied Mechanics 

Railroad—II 
Research and Development of Steel for Rail- 
way Equipment 
Extent to Which Locomotive Standardization 
Is Possible, H. H. Vaughan 
Developments in Railroad Research 
Progress in Railroad Engineering (presented 
by title) 


8:30 p.m, 
President’s night 


Wednesday, December 6 
9:30 a.m. 
Lubrication Research 
Oil and Gas Power 


2 p.m. 
Lubrication Engineering 
Railroad Service Testing of Journal Lubrica- 
tion and Lubricants, Robert Job 
Steam Tables Research 
Heat-Transfer Symposium 


6:30 p.m. 
Annual dinner to new members 


Thursday, December 7 
9:30 a.m. 
Stress Analysis 
Some New Experiments on Thin-Sheet Con- 
struction, F. J. Bridget 
Metal Cutting 
Iron and Steel 
Investigating the Performance of Bearing 
Metals and the Wear on These Metals, J. R. 
Connelly 
. 2 p.m. 
Air Conditioning 
Psychrometric Investigations and Data, Dr. 
. G. Keyes 
Physiological Side of Air Conditioning, R. R. 
Sayres 
Noise Elimination and Air Motion, C. B. 
Graves 
Mechanical Springs ’ 
Analysis of Stress in a Helical Spring of 
Circular Wire, H. C. Perkins 
Elastic Behavior and Creep, M. F. Sayre 
Fatigue and Mechanical Properties of Spring 
Material, D. J. McAdam 
An_ Investigation of Eccentricity of Load in 
Helical Springs, J. B. Reynolds 
Boiler Feedwater 
Progress Report on the Determination of Dis- 
solved Oxygen in Boiler Feedwater, C. H. 
Fellowes 
The Solubility of Sodium Sulphate in Boiler- 
Water. Salines as Related to the Prevention 
_of Embrittlement, Everett P. Partridge 
Engineering Education 


Purchasing Agents Study Codes 


A special committee of the Purchases 
and Stores division, American Railway As- 
sociation, has been appointed for the pur- 
pose of considering approved codes and 
offering suggestions to manufacturers in 
connection with the formulation of codes 
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where desired. This committee consists of 
representatives from each regional co- 
ordinating group, as follows: Eastern 
region, C. D. Young, vice-president, Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. chairman; 
Southern region, A. C. Mann, vice-presi- 
dent, Illinois Central, Chicago; Western 
region, D. C. Curtis, chief purchasing of- 
ficer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, Chicago; Division VI, G. E. Scott, 
purchasing agent, Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
lines, St. Louis, Mo., chairman ex-officio. 

The opinion is expressed that such a 
committee cai serve a useful purpose by 
conferring with industries manufacturing 
and selling materials used by railroads, 
with a view of removing, if possible, in- 
consistencies in codes already adopted, and 
clarifying certain provisions which are 
subject to misinterpretation, without inter- 
fering with the work of the National Re- 
covery Administration. It is understood 
that for the present the activities of the 
committee are being confined to inconsis- 
tencies which have developed in connection 
with the steel code, and purchasing agents 
have been notified to submit suggestions 
with respect to the steel or other codes 
for such consideration. 


P. R. R. Truck for Unloading Baggage 
of Pullman Passengers 


To facilitate the unloading of hand bag- 
age from Pullman cars at terminals, the 
Pennsylvania has constructed a light col- 
lapsible truck for use of the porters in 
placing the traveler’s luggage on the sta- 
tion platform. The first of these trucks, 
now being tried out experimentally on the 
hourly trains between Philadelphia, Pa., 
and New York, is built to fit the vestibule 
platform space at the end of the car. Being 
equipped with rubber-tired ball bearing 
wheels, the loaded truck can easily be 








The Truck Can Be Folded Up to a Thickness 
of Four Inches 


pushed from the car at the terminal im- 
mediately on the stopping of the train. 
The truck is 42 in. long and 25 in. wide; 
at either end there are 19-in. high lattice 
drop gates, hinged to the floor which are 
raised when the truck is being loaded. The 
8-in. rubber-tired wheels are hinged to the 
underside of the floor, so that when not in 
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use the truck can be folded up to a thick- 


ness of four in., thus making it easy to 
handle and also to store away in the re- 
cesses of the Pullman car on the run be- 
tween terminals. It weighs 51 lbs. and is 
built of aluminum; from 10 to 15 pieces of 
ordinary hand baggage can be loaded on 


the truck at one time. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





Public Works Administration to 
Finance Railroad Equipment Loans 


The Public Works Administration has 


outlined its policy in connection with rail- 
road equipment loans as follows “That 
from such railroads as need equipment the 
government will buy their equipment trust 
notes month by month in amounts that 
may be necessary to meet these purchases, 
these notes are to run 15 years on freight 
equipment and 20 years on locomotives and 
passenger cars at 4 per cent interest and 
the federal government will not charge any 


interest the first year.” 


Pennsylvania to Spend $84,000,000 
on Improvements 


The Pennsylvania has been allotted not 
to exceed $84,000,000 by the Public Works 
Administration to complete its electrifica- 
tion between New York and Washington, 
D. C., and to purchase new equipment. 

The P. R. R. plans to spend a total of 
$78,000,000 by the end of 1934 and $5,000,- 
000 during 1935. About $39,000,000 is to 
be spent for roadway and equipment, in- 
cluding $15,850,000 for electrical material 
and equipment, $2,000,000 more for ma- 
terial fabricated and not paid for and 
other items for real estate, labor super- 
vision, engineering work, train expense, 
etc., and $5,402,000 for tunnels at Balti- 
more, Md., and at Washington, and re- 
construction work at Elkton, Md. Elec- 
tric locomotives to be purchased include 
28 passenger, 60 freight, 14 switching and 
30 to be converted from d.c. to a.c. Twen- 
ty-three multiple unit passenger cars will 
be acquired at a cost of $1,087,000. Sixteen 
million dollars will be spent for 7,000 
freight cars to be built in company shops; 
these include 500 box with automobile 
loaders, 3,000 box without automobile load- 
ers and 2,000 other box and 1,500 flat cars. 
It is estimated that this will give work to 
18,000 men in 35 states. The Pennsylvania 
will probably arrange to sell to the gov- 
ernment 15- to 30-year collateral trust 
notes maturing serially each year. 

In connection with the statement issued 
by the Public Works Administration in 
Washington that $84,000,000-has been al- 
lotted to the Pennsylvania, General W. W. 
Atterbury, president of the company, said: 

“The statement of Secretary Ickes cov- 
ers the whole ground. It means that the 
government has decided to include in its 
National Recovery program the completion 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s electrifica- 
tion between New York and Washington 
for freight and passenger service, and the 
purchase of some new equipment. The 
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government has taken the usual first step 
by allocating the funds. 

“The next step requires the company 
and the government to agree on mutually 
satisfactory terms for financing the work, 
and the third step is to release the funds 
as required when this work can proceed 
promptly. It will provide much new em- 
ployment on the railroad and in the indus- 
tries. I hope it is the beginning of a new 
broad-gaged policy by the government in 
dealing with the railroads of the country.” 

Additional information concerning the 
Pennsylvania project will be found else- 
where in this issue. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Unitep States Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has ordered four 30-ton, 36- 
in. gage flat cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. These cars are for 
service at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. In the 
Railway Age of October 7, this company 
was reported as the low bidder on this 
equipment. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has placed orders 
for 500 automobile box cars of large 
dimensions to be constructed at the rail- 
road company’s shops. They will be sim- 
ilar to the 250 automobile box cars which 
have been built and gradually placed in 
service since last fall. A special loading 
device will be installed in the cars which 
will permit the placing of four average 
size automobiles in each car. Work of as- 
sembling material will be started at once, 
just as soon as it has been received the 
actual construction of the cars will be 
started. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Pustic Works ADMINISTRATION 
has alloted the sum of $51,000,000 for the 
purchase of 1,000,000 tons of rail and 400,- 
000 tons of fastenings for the railroads. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Collaborating with 
Joseph B. Eastman, federal co-ordinator of 
transportation, in conformity with the 
President’s plan to stimulate the purchases 
of steel rail by the railroads of the country, 
the Pennsylvania has announced that it 
would purchase 100,000 tons of new rail. 
This is a year’s requirements and calls for 
three separate standard weights to include 
27,000 tons of 152-lb. section; 72,000 tons 
of 131-lb. section and 1,000 tons of 112-Ib. 
section. The 152-lb. rail is the heaviest 
used in the main high-speed running tracks 
of the Pennsylvania. All of this rail will 
be paid for by the railroad company out 
of current funds. 


SIGNALING 


Boston & Matne.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 6, has issued 
a modification of its automatic train con- 
trol order of June 13, 1922, to permit 
operation by the Boston & Maine of loco- 
motives equipped with automatic cab indi- 
cators, in lieu of automatic train control 
devices, between West Cambridge, Mass., 
and East Deerfield, 99.5 miles of road. 
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Supply Trade 





N.R.A. Codes 


President Roosevelt on November 2 ap- 
proved a code of fair competition for the 
steel castings industry, on which a hearing 
was held on September 7. The code pro- 
vides for a 40-hour week averaged over 
an eight-week period, with the proviso that 
no employee may be employed more than 
48 hours or more than six days in any one 
week. Rates of pay vary from 40 cents 
an hour in the northern wage districts to 
25 cents an hour in the southern wage 
districts and the hours and wages closely 
follow those provided in the code for the 
steel industry. The industry embraces two 
main groups of castings, commonly known 
in the trade as “miscellaneous castings” 
and “specialties.” The board of directors 
of the Steel Founders’ Society is to be the 
general agency of administration of the 
code. 

A public hearing on the proposed code 
for the gear manufacturing industry was 
held on November 8 before Deputy Ad- 
ministrator George S. Brady of the N.R.A. 
A hearing on the code for the manufac- 
turers of Diesel engines will be held on 
November 22 before Deputy Administrator 
Malcolm Muir or one of his assistants. 


Construction 





ATCHISON, TopEKA & Santa FE—A 
contract has been awarded to J. F. Knapp, 
Oakland, Cal., for the construction of a 
concrete and steel highway viaduct, 1,016 
ft. long, over the tracks of the Santa Fe 
at San Bernardino, Cal. 


CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—A contract 
has been given to the Arthur McMullen 
Company, New York, for making changes 
to the channel piers and fenders, of the 
Hackensack river drawbridge to ac- 
commodate a deeper channel. This bridge 
is located between Jersey City, N. J. and 
Kearny; the cost of the work will be 
about $25,000. A contract has been given 
to J. Rich Steers, Inc., New York, for 
the erection of 650 tons of new structural 
steel and the removal and disposal of old 
steel, on the replacement of two westerly 
spans of bridge No. 200, over the Penn- 
sylvania’s tracks on the C. N. J.’s Newark 
& New York branch; the cost of this 
work will be about $26,580. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—This company has been ordered by the 
New York Public Service Commission to 
show cause by November 15 why it has not 
submitted plans or performed any work in 
connection with the elimination of the East 
Bethany crossing in the town of Bethany, 
Genesee county, N. Y. The commission 
directed the elimination of this crossing by 
placing the highway below the railroad at 
an estimated cost of $159,100. 


New York Centrat.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has approved 
as not excessive a bid of $154,533 submitted 
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by Louis Mayersohn, Albany, N. Y., for 
the elimination of the Eddy crossing of 
this road in the town of Canton and the 
Gouverneur-DeKalb state highway cross- 
ing in the town of DeKalb, St. Lawrence 
county, N. Y. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company has 
been directed by the New York Pubiic 
Service Commission to submit detail plans, 
specifications, estimates of cost and land 
maps, in connection with the elimination of 
the North Main street (Willow avenue) 
and Mud Mill road crossings in Newark, 
Wayne county, N. Y., not later than Feb- 
ruary 1. The elimination of these cross- 
ings by means of one overcrossing was di- 
rected by the Commission in 1930. The 
estimated cost of the elimination project 
based on 1930 prices is $191,600, exclusive 
of land and property damages. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a certificate authorizing the 
construction of an extension from Odair, 
Wash., to a point at the head of the Grand 
Coulee above the proposed Columbia river 
dam, 28.5 miles, to be built on condition 
that a firm contract is made for the con- 
struction of the dam and that the proper 
government authority give assurance that 
the government will route by rail its traffic 
in connection with the construction of the 
dam and provide, so far as possible, that 
contractors’ traffic be also routed by rail. 
It is also proposed that the company shall 
have the right to remove the railroad 
after the dam is built or transfer title to 
the government at salvage value. It is 
also negotiating with the Great Northern 
to share with the latter the cost of the 
construction and allow the Great Northern 
trackage rights over the Northern Pacific 
from Adrian, Wash., to Odair. 


Financial 





ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon a line extending from Colony, 
Kans., southwesterly to Yates Center, 24.7 
miles. 


Cuicaco, BurLtIncton & QuINcy.— 
Bonds—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue and sell or pledge $2,000,- 
000 of general mortgage 4 per cent bonds 
to provide working capital. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLtANp & PaciFic.— 
Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its line from Wallace, 
Mo., to Rushville, 11.87 miles. 


Gutr & SuHip IstAnp.—Abandonment.— 
Examiner M. S. Jameson, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the com- 
mission authorize the abandonment of the 
line from Columbia, Miss., to Maxie, 48 
miles. 


LouIsvILLE & NASHVILLE.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion has authorized this company to aban- 
don a branch line extending from 
Prattville Junction, Ala., to Prattville, 10 
miles. ; 


MINNEAPOLIS & Sr. Louts-CHICcaco, 
Burtincton & Quincy.—Co-Ordination 
Plan—W. H. Bremner, receiver of the 
M. & St. L., and the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy have filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a joint application 
for authority for a co-ordination of fa- 
cilities in Iowa. The M. & St. L. proposes 
to purchase and operate two sections of 
branch line of the Burlington, from Tracy, 
Ia., to Oskaloosa, 13.85 miles, and from 
Martinsburg to Coppock, 30.52 miles, to- 
gether with certain terminal facilities, to 
construct three short connecting tracks, and 
to abandon operation under trackage rights 
over the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
between Oskaloosa and Des Moines, 63.4 
miles. It also proposes to operate freight 
service over the Burlington between Tracy 
and Des Moines, 48.8 miles and to abandon 
its own line from Brighton to Coppock, 
7.2 miles. The Burlington asks authority 
to abandon its line from Winfield to Cop- 
pock, 16.56 miles, and from Martinsburg 
to Oskaloosa, 22.03 miles. 


SoUTHERN Paciric. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company and the Arizona 
& New Mexico to abandon a portion of a 
branch line extending from Hachita, N. 
M., to a point near Lordsburg, 37.6 miles. 

The Texas & New Orleans has been 
authorized to abandon a branch extending 
from Nome, Tex., to Sour Lake, 8.3 miles. 


SouTHERN Pactric.—Lease——This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to operate 
under a new lease the properties of the El 
Paso & Southwestern of Texas and the El 
Paso & Northeastern, now operated under 
a lease which expires December 31. These 
companies own the lines of the El Paso 
& Southwestern system, which is con- 
trolled by the Southern Pacific, in Texas 
and New Mexico. 


Waco, BEAUMONT, TRINITY & SABINE.— 
Rehearing on R. F. C. Loan Application 
Denied.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has denied the petition of Paul 
T. Sanderson, receiver, for a reconsidera- 
tion of the report in which the commission 
had previously denied approval of his ap- 
plication for a loan of $304,500 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Witkes & WESTERN. — Acquisition. — 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire by purchase and rehabilitate the 
property of the Watauga & Yadkin River, 
which has a line from North Wilkesboro, 
N. C., to Darby, 26.49 miles. It proposes 
to issue for the purpose $250,000 of com- 
mon stock and $250,000 of first mortgage 
6 per cent bonds. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


. Last Last 
Nov.8 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 38.07 35.04 23.80 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 65.03 66.27 57.01 


RAILWAY AGE 


Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


C. E. Ervin, chief operating officer of 
the Mobile & Ohio, has been appointed a 
receiver for the company, with headquar- 
ters as before at St. Louis, Mo. T. M. 
Stevens has also been appointed a re- 
ceiver for the company, with headquarters 
at Mobile, Ala. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order authorizing L. C. Pro- 
bert, who has been assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake & Ohio and vice- 
president of the Pere Marquette, to serve 
as vice-president and director of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Pere Marquette and 
affiliated companies, after the filing of writ- 
ten notice of his election or appointment 
thereto. 





Ernest E. Norris, who has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion of the Southern, with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., as reported in the Rail- 





Ernest E. Norris 


way Age of November 4, was born in 
Hoopeston, Ill., on January 21, 1882. He 
was educated in the public schools of that 
city and entered railroad service with the 
Southern Railway in 1902 as car agent at 
Washington, D. C. He advanced through 
various positions in the operating depart- 
ment to the position of general superin- 
tendent, then being appointed assistant to 
the president. In 1920 he was elected vice- 
president of the Mobile & Ohio at St. 
Louis, Mo., subsequently being appointed 
receiver for the same road, the position 
he held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as vice-president of the Southern. 


TRAFFIC 


Charles E. Burnett, freight and pas- 
senger agent for the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, at Portland, Ore., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
general agent with the same headquarters. 


C. W. Mangum, traveling freight and 
passenger agent on the Western Pacific, at 
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1 to gen- 
succeeding 


Pocatello, Ida., has been promote 
eral agent at San Jose, Cal., 


A. C. Potter, who has been assigned to 
other duties. 
K. A. Cook, general agent of the Cana- 


dian Pacific, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga., has been transferred in the same ca- 
pacity to Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding M. 
E. Malone, who has been transferred to 
Detroit, Mich., succeeding G. G. McKay, 
deceased. §. E. Corbin, assistant general 
agent at New York, has been promoted to 
general agent at Atlanta, succeeding Mr. 
Cook. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


I. H. Buckle has been appointed freight 
claim agent for the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., succeeding W. B. Wells, who has 
resigned. 


OPERATING 


Robert H. Corson, superintendent of 
telegraph of the Erie, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio, retired on November 
1, after having served in the telegraph and 
signal department of that road for more 
than half a century. He will be succeeded 
by M. A. Baird, signal engineer at Cleve- 
land. 


James P. Houston, who has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Minneapo- 
lis & St. Louis, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn., as noted in the Rail- 
way Age of October 21, has been in rail- 
road service with various companies for 
more than 56 years. He was born on 
April 15, 1865, at Durand, IIl., and first 
entered railway service at the age of 10 
years as a water boy with a fence crew 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
During the next 10 years he worked suc- 
cessively as a flagman, laborer and brake- 
man on the Burlington, studying telegraphy 
in his spare time. In 1885, Mr. Houston 
was appointed a telegrapher and after two 
years he left railway service to go with 





James P. Houston 


the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
In 1889 he became a train dispatcher on 
the Chicago Great Western, being pro- 
moted to chief dispatcher two years later. 
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In 1899 he went with the Great Northern 
in the same capacity, returning to the Great 
Western three years later, where he was 
appointed a trainmaster in 1906. After 
three years in the latter capacity, Mr. 
Houston entered the service of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis as a trainmaster, being 
promoted to superintendent in 1914. He 
was further advanced to assistant to the 
general manager in 1920 and was made as- 
sistant to the chief operating officer in 
1928. His appointment as general mana- 
ger became effective on October 10. 


H. A. Connett, assistant superintendent 
on the Union Pacific with headquarters at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., has been promoted to 
superintendent on the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company (a unit 
of the Union Pacific System) at Portland, 
Ore., succeeding W. H. Guild, who has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of 
the Washington division, with headquarters 
at Walla Walla, Wash., where he replaces 
B. A. Danes, who has been assigned to 
other duties. T. E. Williams, train- 
master on the Union Pacific at Green 
River, Wyo., has been advanced to as- 
sistant superintendent at Cheyenne, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Connett. 


MECHANICAL 


H. H. Haupt, who has been appointed 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Eastern and Central divisions of the Penn- 
sylvania at Harrisburg, Pa., as reported 
in the Railway Age of November 4, was 
graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania and entered railway service on 
June 14, 1911, as special apprentice on the 
Pennsylvania. Five years later he was 





H. H. Haupt 


advanced to motive power inspector and 
in November, 1917, he was promoted to 
assistant master mechanic at Harrisburg. 
On October 1, 1918, Mr. Haupt was fur- 
ther promoted to assistant engineer of mo- 
tive power, with headquarters at Williams- 
port, Pa., where he remained until 1924, 
when he was appointed master mechanic 
at Wilmington, Del. In May, 1928, the 
Northwestern division was created with 
headquarters at Chicago and Mr. Haupt 
was appointed superintendent of motive 
power of that division. In October, 1929, 
he was appointed superintendent of motive 
power of the northern division at Buffalo 


RAILWAY AGE 


and in May, 1932, he was made master 
mechanic of the northern division, the 
position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


E. S. Jamieson, chief clerk in the pur- 
chasing department of the Union Pacific 
System, has been promoted to assistant to 
the general purchasing agent, with head- 
quarters as before at Omaha, Neb., suc- 
ceeding Harold Wilson, deceased. 


SPECIAL 


Edward C. Weigle, captain of police 
at the Chicago passenger station of the 
Chicago & North Western, has been pro- 
moted to chief special agent of the com- 
pany to succeed William T. Dinneen, 


deceased. 
OBITUARY 


Frederick E. Bolte, who, until 1915, 
was superintendent of transportation of 
the Wabash, at St. Louis, Mo., died on 
October 24 at his home at Dallas, Tex. 


Frank R. McNamee, general attorney 
for the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with 
headquarters at Las Vegas, Nev., died 
suddenly on November 5 of heart disease. 
Mr. McNamee was born on December 4, 
1866, at Boscobel, Wis., and entered rail- 
way service in 1898 with the Utah & 
Pacific (now part of the Oregon Short 
Line). In April, 1901, he was appointed 
local attorney in Nevada for the Oregon 
Short Line and in May, 1907, he was ap- 
pointed local attorney for the San Pedro, 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake (now the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake). Three years later 
Mr. McNamee was made general attorney 
which position he was holding at the time 
of his death. 


E. C. Wills, who retired in 1932 as as- 
sistant general manager of the Missouri 
Pacific in charge of wage and labor mat- 
ters, died of heart disease on November 2 
at his home at Clayton, Mo., at the age of 
71 years. Mr. Wills was a native of 
Greensboro, Ala. . He entered railway 
service in December, 1889, as a clerk on 
the Missouri Pacific at Atchison, Kan., later 
serving as chief clerk in the office of the 
superintendent at Wichita, Kan., and as 
trainmaster at Coffeyville, Kan., and at 
Hoisington. Mr. Wills was next appointed 
labor clerk in the office of the general 
manager at St. Louis, Mo., and in Feb- 
ruary, 1916, he was advanced to assistant 
to the general manager in charge of mat- 
ters concerning personnel. In January, 
1917, he was appointed division superin- 
tendent at Atchison, later being transferred 
to the Wichita division. On November 16, 
1917, he was promoted to assistant general 
manager at St. Louis, which position he 
held until his retirement on August 6, 1932 


A. P. Housholder, mechanical super- 
intendent of the Gulf Coast Lines and the 
International-Great Northern, with head- 
quarters at Houston, Tex., died on 
November 3 at the age of 54 years. Mr. 
Housholder entered railway service in 1894 
as a machinist apprentice on the Southern 
at Knoxville, Tenn., being promoted to 





November 11, 1933 


machinist four years later. In 1899 he 
went with the Illinois Central as a ma- 
chinist at Paducah, Ky., and in 1904 he 
accepted a similar position with the Mis- 
souri Pacific at St. Louis, Mo. After two 
years Mr. Housholder was promoted to 
enginehouse foreman at Jefferson City, 
Mo., later being transferred to St. Louis. 
In 1909 he returned to the Illinois Central 
as general foreman at East St. Louis, Ill, 
again going with the Missouri Pacific in 
1912 as division foreman at Dupo, Ill. In 
1919 Mr. Housholder was advanced to 
master mechanic at Nevada, Mo., and 
served in this position at various points 
until September 1, 1926, when he was ap- 
pointed mechanical superintendent of the 
Gulf Coast Lines and the International- 
Great Northern (subsidiaries of the Mis- 
souri Pacific). 


Henry W. Miller, vice-president in 
charge of operation of the Southern, who 
died on October 20, as reported in the 
Railway Age of October 28, was born at 
Raleigh, N. C., on August 8, 1868. He 
was educated in the public and private 
schools of that city and entered railway 
service in October, 1885, as delivery clerk 
for the Richmond & Danville (now a part 
of the Southern), at Raleigh. From that 
date until December, 1901, Mr. Miller 
served consecutively with the same road 
as telegraph operator, clerk in the super- 
intendent’s office, billing clerk, chief clerk 
in the freight station, rate clerk in the 
division freight office, chief clerk, secre- 
tary to the vice-president, and tax agent. 
From 1901 to 1910, he was assistant to 
the first vice-president of the Southern at 
Raleigh, and on the latter date he was 
appointed assistant to the president with 





Henry W. Miller 


headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. From April, 
1915, until. February, 1920, Mr. Miller 
served as vice-president of the Southern 
and its affiliated lines, with headquarters 
at Atlanta, and in March, 1920, he became 
vice-president of the same road and affil- 
iated lines at Washington, D. C., in charge 
of construction, purchasing, real estate and 
insurance. He was placed temporarily in 
charge of the operating department of the 
Southern System in November 1920, and 
in January, 1921, he was appointed vice- 
president in charge of operation of the 
system, with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., the position he held at the time of 
his death. 
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November 11, 1933 RAILWAY AGE 13 


PLAN FOR TOMORROW'S 


GREATER PROFIT 


9,706,91/ 





y 4 


12,691,084 9,604,993 8,646,00 


73.2 


2,098,345 34,609,964 


1,175,143 16,853,952 


4,373,014 10,039,109 


WN ah 





3,892,116 47,301,048 


Planning for tomorrow's greater profit should govern 


we 


39,616,136 


the railroad’s expenditures today. e@ Do not let the 
old locomotives waste the increasing gross. Buy new 


Super-Power and keep efficiency up to its present 





LIMA, OHIO standard. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS « Incorporated e LIMA « OHIO 
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November 11, 1933 


RAILWAY AGE 





FASTER FREIGHT SERVICE 


Needs Modern Locomotives 





FRANKLIN RAIL 


NEW YORK 





“There isn’t a single slow freight train 
left on our railroad.” This statement 
of an operating officer is typical of 
the far-reaching improvements in rail- 
road service. 


What has made this possible? For 
one thing, the adaptability of railroad 
officers to the new conditions which 
make speed the primary considera- 
tion in routing traffic. 


Again, facilities for fast freight trans- 
portation. Booster-equipped, super- 
power locomotives can haul a heavy 
load at passenger speeds and do so 
at a lower cost. 


The Locomotive Booster is fFundamen- 
tal in securing maximum power per 
pound of weight. 


CHICAGO 


It provides a reserve of power for 
maximum tractive effortin starting and 
on grades. Use it and the main lo- 
comotive can then be designed with 
a lower piston speed and thrust and 
still have ample power to haul the 
load at operating speeds. The lower 
piston thrust means lower all-round 
maintenance. 


Here is a saving not always credited 
to The Locomotive Booster, yet this 
same maintenance economy is suffi- 
cient in itself to justify Booster appli- 
cation. 


Franklin has information on this phase 
of Booster economies it would be glad 
to present to you. 


WAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


MONTREAL 
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November 11, 1933 RAILWAY AGE 15 


What Makes 


Long Arch Life? 





Good Arch Brick is, of course, 
a fundamental to long Loco- 
motive Arch life. 

But how this brick is used 
is equally important. Here 
enters experience in locomotive combustion. 

American Arch Company service gets the 
Arch off to a good start by designing it 
properly and fitting it to harmonize with 
the other elements of the locomotive. 


Then, after the locomotive is in operation, 


American Arch Company places at the rail- 


road’s disposal a service that will insure 
getting everything possible out of the Arch 
Brick. 

Only American Arch Company has the ex- 


perienced organization to make this possible. 





HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 








AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
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November 11, 1933 RAILWAY AGE 16 


More Tons 
with Less Fuel... 


are handled by new power as compared 
to the average locomotive now in service. 
One of the important factors entering 
into improved locomotive performance 
is the Elesco feed water heater—the 
approved equipment for preheating feed 
water with exhaust steam. 





The Elesco feed water heater reclaims 
15 per cent of the waste exhaust steam, 
transferring the reclaimed heat back to 
the boiler in the feed water and returning 
the condensate to the tender. Increased 
sustained boiler capacity, increased ten- 
der capacity, a better fuel rate are among 
the improvements effected by preheating 
the boiler feed water in this way with 
exhaust steam. 





The Elesco 
Fecd Water Heater 


If you want more economical and 
efficient power—power that hauls more 
tons with less fuel—apply the Elesco 
feed water heater. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representatives of AMERICAN THROTTLE CO., INC. 
60 East 42nd Street Peoples Gas Building 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


a Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 
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Superheaters . Feed Water Heaters . Exhaust Steam Injectors . Superheated Steam Pyrometers . American Throttles 
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